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AMERICAN FRIE 
(QUAKERS) = 


NDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
South 12th Street, Phila- 
nia; Clarence E, Pick- 
ett, Execut Secretary. Represents the 
Society of iends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or mna- 
tionality. Present activities include CHILD 
FEEDING and OTHER RELIEF PRO- 
JECTS: in Finland, France, Poland, Italy, 
Austria Germany and elsewhere in earopc 
MEDICAL WORK, DRUG TRANSPORT 
and REHABILITATION: in China and 
India; REFUGEE AID: in United States 
and abroad; RACE RELATIONS: com- 
munity services for Japanese Americans, 
improvement of housing and employment 
for Negroes; INDUSTRIAL RELA: 
TIONS: housing projects and consulta- 
tive services. to management and labor; 
VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: for col- 
lege and high-school students to become ac- 
quainted with social and economic prob- 
lems in the United States and Mexico; 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 300 
imatitutes to promote study of religious and 
economic bases. for peace and post-war re- 
construction; student study groups for 
peace education on college campttses. 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS is dedi- 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 


AMERICANS UNITED for World Government, 


U. Charter 
_ UNRRA. . Board 


“Member, $5 and up.. 


cated to the protection of the social, civic, 
political, religious and economic rights of 
the Jews in America, and, through its 
afiliation with the World Jewish Congress, 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
Its program is carried out through:— 

The Commission on Law anp Socrat Ac- 
tion (CLSA) works for the utilization of 
the full power of the faw and public policy 
and the mobilization of social forces to end 
every form of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation and to promote equal rights. for all 
groups, 

The Commisston on ComMMUNITY INTER- 
Recarrons (CCI) brings the full power of 
science to bear on the problems of anti- 
Semitism and ‘racial prejudice. 


The Orrice or Jewrsn [nvormation (OJT) 
provides a constant flow of information on 
Jewish affairs and thus lays the foundation 
on which intelligent and informed Jewish 
actlon can be based 


The Department of Wortp Jewish Ar- 
races (WJA), by serving as the liaison 
with the orld Jewish Congress, enables 
American Jewry to play its full role in 
coping with the vast problems confronting 
Jews abroad. 


The Instirutz or Jewtsa A¥rates (IJA) 
faithfully and authoritatively keeps the 
tecord of Jewish life and problems through- 
out the world. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,757 loca! chapters organ- 
ized mostly on a county basis. Services of 
the Red Cross ure: Services to the Armed 
Forces, Services to Veterans, Relief to 
Prisoners of War, Blood Donor Service, 
Disaster Relief and Civilian War Aid, Of- 
fice of the Medical Director, Nursing Serv- 
ice, Nutrition Service, First Aid, Water 
Safety and Accident Prevention, Volunteer 
Special Services, American Junior Red 
Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


Inc,, 1860 Broadway, New York 23. Pur- 
pose to develop a democratic world govern- 
ment, capable of controlling armaments and 
restraining aggressors, by amending the 
United Nations Charter, and by supporting 
all mea: s tending to promote interna- 
tional c ion; opposes all narrowly na- 
tionalist and fascist elements. The onl 
ee action group in its field, AUW 
ied in mobilizing public opinion for the 
N. Ch » Bretton Woods, 
Chairman, Raymond 
Swing; man, Tho: 
letter; President, Mrs, J. Borden Harri- 
man; ecutive, Ulric Bell. Publication, 
“Was ' Bulletin,” weekly. Dues: 


‘HE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS* AS- 
f SOCIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, INC., 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS - 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


37, Ill. To aid in improving municipal 
administration (1) annually issues the 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
resume of activities and statistical data of 
American Cities, (2) publishes Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 
Cities on a fee, (4) issues special reports 
such as Municipal Public Relations, Police 
and Minority Groups, etc., (5) provides a 
series of eight practical correspondence 
courses in municipal government. Write 
for a complete list of publications and a 
catalogue on training. 


B'NAY B’RITH— Oldest and largest national 


Jewish service and fraternal organization 
whose program embraces manifold activities 
in war service, Americanism, youth wel- 
fare, war relief, education, community. and 
social service, inter-faith good will, de 
fense of Jewish rights and philanthropy. 
Membership 200,000 including women’s 
auxiliaries and junior units — 1003 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


CHERS— An organization of nearly four 
million men and women, working together 
in 26,000 loca! associations (P.T.A.’s) to 
promote the welfare of children and youth. 
Its nation-wide program emphasizes home- 
school cooperation, parent education, health, 
recreation, juvenile protection, world citi- 
zenship, safety, and community betterment. 
A major project is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher publications, in- 
cluding Nattonal Parent-Teacher: The 
P.T.A, Magazine, and the monthly National 
Congress Bulletin; Proceedings of the an- 
nual convention; and two books, Commusity 
Life in @ Democracy and The Parent- 
Teacher Organization, Its Origins and De- 
velopment. President, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
Tilinois. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEACUE, 348 Engi- 


neers’ Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A 
voluntary organization founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ responsibility for con- 
ditions under which goods are made and 
distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and Me ake to promote fair labor 
standards. Minimum membership fee in- 
cluding quarterly bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth 
S. Magee, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH 
AND HUMANITY, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port and 


k work, naturalization aid, Americani- . 


ization classes, location of relatives in war- 
separated _ families. SOCIAL WEL. 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Coun- 
cil houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; 
scholarships, camps, teen-age canteens; work 
with handicapped. Participation in  na- 
tional wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISTON—Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 


peace, -social legislation. Study. groups un-° 4. 


der national direction keep Jewish women 


throughout country alert to vital current - 


issues. 215 Senior Sections in United 
States. 100 Junior and Councilette Sec- 
tions. 65,000 members. 


205 East 42nd Street, New: York U7 NEY 
A non-profit Bureau, established in 1918, to 
improve standards in the field of philan- 
thropy, national and international, and to ad- 
vise contributors in th 
asked about 750 different philanthropic or- 
ganizations during 1944. e Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as _ to reliability 
effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential re- 
Ports, on approved and non-approved agen- 


cies, include individuals corporations, | 
700 local com: - 


ty chests and councils, and 29 foun- 
dations. Publishes annually “Giver’s Guide 


nbers of comm 
tion 


to National Philanthropy, ice 10c, and 
ic newsletters ie embers, Inquiries 


eir giving. It was. 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL a non-parti- 


san, non-profit organization, was formed 
for the purpose of focusing the attention 
of the iberal opinion-forming public upon 
major political and social issues which are 
vital to lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. E 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address _to: 
POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, New York. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 


Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, 
New York 5, is the professional organiza- 
tion for counselors and others engaged and 
interested in vocational guidance and the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly, illustrated Magazine 
and News Letter—Extensivye Bulletin and 
leaflet service. _ “Studies in Public Power” 
—25 chapters—latest data on Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, TVA and other federal and 
municipal projects—For individuals, study 
groups and organizations. Send 10c¢ for 
descriptive booklet and samples. ‘Full sery- 
ice $2.00 per.year. Address: 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 East 19th St., 


New York 3. A cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 


civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 


Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart and Sxrvey Mid- 
monthly Journal of Social Work, Member- 


ship, $10, and upwards. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION— A _ non- rofit 


organization founded in 1910 by win 
Ginn for the purpose of promoting peace, 
justice and good will among nations. This 
purpose is accomplished through the ob- 
jective presentation and interpretation of 
the facts of American foreign relations 
through publications, study groups and a 
Reference Service. Publications: Docws- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1938 
—(annual); America Looks Ahead (a 
amphlet series); Charter the United 
ations: Commentary and Documents, by 


Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; | 


United Nations in the Making: Basic Docu- 
ments; and other titles. Information con- 
cerning publications and other activities 
sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
Survey Graphic four times a 
year including special numbers. 
Its columns are open to social 
action groups organized to pro- 
mote good government, better. 
education, city planning and 
housing, improved industrial 
and labor relations, the safe- 
guarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts 
—economic and social planning 
in their widest aspirations, Rates” 


are modest—Let the Advertising 


Department tell you about them! © 


New Harper Books 


For Survey Readers 
COLOR 
and 
CONSCIENCE 


The Irrepressible Conflict 


hy BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


Professor of Christian Ethics 
Pacific School of Religion 


EDWIN R. EMBREE, Presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, says of this book: 


“A comprehensive, scholarly 
survey of prejudice and caste, 
salted with a Christian’s anger 
at the un-Christian actions of 
the Christian Church. From 
myriad sources, Buell Gal- 
lagher has gathered the long 
record of church attitudes and 
practices which are the very 
opposite of the central teach- 
ings of Jesus... . A thorough- 
ly and carefully documented 
report so brilliantly written 
that it is as exciting as an his- 
torical novel.” $2.50 


HOME 
AWAY 
FROM HOME 


The Story of the USO 
by JULIA M. H. CARSON 


All social workers interested 
in community organizations 
and in the lessons learned 
about community agencies ‘in 
USO centers throughout the 
country will find this book a 
rich store of information on 
the what, why and how of the 
operation of this significant 
service. A popular, human 
interest story of the accom- 
plishments of the USO, this 
book is at once a fascinating 
record and a source of sug-. 
gestions for ways and means 
toward better peacetime com- 
munity mobilization. 

“This reckoning — translated 
into human values—is a great 
documentation, in terms I un- 
derstand, of the inestimable 
voluntary service USO ren- 
dered to our __ soldiers.”— 
OWEN J. ROBERTS, For- 
mer Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 2.50 


At all bookstores or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH—_ | 


an announcement of the eleventh in our Calling 
America Series of Survey Graphic specials— 


scheduled for November, “The Right to Know.” 


W atch these pages! 


cee 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 
NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter the time 
required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write and transcribe. 
Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the drudgery of old- 
fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the marvelous SPEED- 
WRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the familiar letters of the alphabet. 
It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is easy to read back. 

SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare now 
for one of these jobs—and for the fine opportunities that await you just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 


TRADE MARK. REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your hours of 
recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand in six weeks of 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many have learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours, 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by educatora 

and business leaders. It has been used for over twenty 

years in leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail 

F R E FE | 
FASCINATING NEW 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET | 


coupon below for illustrated booklet. No cost, no obli- 
gation; no salesman will eall, 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, INC. 
_-Dept. 3509-6, 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


\ epee te ee Dd 
School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3509-6 
55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


| 
iJ 
Please send me without obligation or expense 
your new illustrated booklet containing full in- 
formation on Speedwriting—The Modern Short- & 
| 
1 


Gives you full informa- 
tion about Speedwriting, 
and includes easy lesson 
that will have you writ- 
ing typical business sen- 
tences in shorthand in a 


inutes! 
eekly: hand; also your easy, interesting demonstration 


lesson, 


School of Speedwriting Name ote teas Medes teen rete : 
55 West 42 Street Address ...s.eeesees satin: seit sah coer oars : 
N. Y. 18 City and State ......... Se ote 


(Include P.O, Zone No., if any) 
Day mt a eG 
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Want to Meet a Nice Big Fami 


Telephone workers make up a big family—over 575,000 in the 
Bell System. 


They are your friends and neighbors and they aim to be nice 
people to meet and know and do business with. 


. You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone Company is 
mainly a local business, multiplied by the many localities it 
serves, and operated by home-town people. 


We're proud of our telephone family. You can be too. 


e feat BELL TELEPHONE 
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Among Ourselves 


B CARRY THE EMBLEM OF THE UNITED 
ations on our cover for September 1946— 
e month in which all the world awaits 
ith hope and anxiety the convening of 
e General Assembly. 
The device, still unofficial, is used on all 
N publications. It combines a mapmaker’s 
ojection which eliminates north, south, 
jst and west, with the traditional laurel 
own of victory. 
The cover photograph shows the symbol 
metal, as it hung against a blue velvet 
irtain tn Church House, London, tem- 
srary seat of the United Nations from 
gust 1945 to March 1946. 


4IS- COUNTRY WILL OBSERVE UNITED Na- 
ons Week from September 22 to Septem- 
-r 28. The observance is sponsored by the 
merican Association for the United Na- 
ons, the National Education Association, 
id the National Broadcasting Company. 
‘In a letter to Clark M. Eichelberger, 
vad of the American Association for the 
mited Nations, President Truman said: 
‘Tt is fitting that the American people 
,ould in this way mark the opening of 
-e first session of the United Nations 
ssembly in this country. The plans for a 
ited Nations Week promise an impor- 
ynt contribution to public education about 
-e United Nations. Only through an in- 
eased understanding of the United Na- 
pas and a resulting support of its pur- 
oses and principles can we establish the 
ilid foundation of peace upon which we 
tust all place our hope for the preserva- 
pn of our civilization.” 


IME PROBLEM OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
| war, diseussed with deep insight by 
ishop Oxnam of The Methodist Church 
our leading article this month, remains 
1 urgent current issue so long as a draft 
rw is in force. . 
|In announcing the establishment of an 
dvisory committee for CO’s released from 
ivilian Public Service and from prison, 
wesident Frank G. Graham’ of the Uni- 
ersity of North Carolina pointed out that 
‘uring terms of service equal to those 
‘men in the armed forces they have re- 
tived no pay nor have they received any 
‘lotments for dependents. Now that they 
€ being released, no educational provi- 
s of the GI bill of rights are available 


them.” 


The Brethren Publishing House, agency 
"one of the Historic Peace Churches, 
blishes a small book, “Men and Hunger: 
Psychological Manual for Relief Work- 
» by Harold Steere Guetzkow and Paul 
ver Bowman. In nontechnical language 
esents the findings of the semi-starva- 
1 experiment at the University of Min- 
a, referred to in Bishop Oxnam’s 
le. The aim of the report is to sug- 
“techniques for helping the millions 
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who suffer from hunger, whether they are 
the victims of war or of deficient or im- 
proper diet.” Price $1 from the publishers, 
Elgin, Il. : 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE THREE-MAN COUNCIL 
of Economic Advisers, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman last month, is Edwin G. 
Nourse, for twenty-three years director of 
The Brookings Institution. The other two 
members, John Davidson Clark of the Uni- 


of special numbers, “Color: Unfinished 
Business of Democracy.” 


DorotHy BELLANCA, VICE-PRESIDENT AND 


one of the founders of the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers of America, died on 
August 16, at the age of fifty-two. The 
union thus lost three national officers in 
six weeks—Sidney Hillman, the president, 
on July 10 (Survey Graphic, August, page 
277), and Joseph Catalanotti, vice-president, 


versity of Nebraska, and Leon Keyserling~ 2 few days later. 


of the National Housing Agency, wére an- 
nounced earlier. These three will imple- 


ment the Full Employment Act, signed by — 


President Truman last winter. 


Aatn Locke, professor of philosophy and 
head of the department at Howard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science of 
the New School for Social Research, as 


"visiting professor for the current academic 


year. Professor Locke, a contributing editor 
of Survey Graphic, was guest editor of the 


seventh in our “Calling America” series 


Mrs. Bellanca went to work at thirteen 
in a Baltimore sweatshop, where she 
earned $2 a week. Beginning as a union 
organizer in her teens, she strove all her 
life for better working and living conditions 


—s 


for wage earners, and for justice to minor- 
ity groups. 

She served under Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins as a member of the gen- 
eral advisory committee on maternal and 
child welfare. During the war, Mrs. Bel- 
lanca was a member of the women’s policy 
committee of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


\ 
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public projects, Above, spotting forest fires by plane, “getting there” by parachute 


“WORK OF 
NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE” 


Many are assigned to road building and repair— 


id 
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Freedom of Conscience in the USA 


Based on World War II experience, a leading churchman points the way to more demo- 
cratic handling of conscientious objectors—under peacetime conscription, or in war. 


No oNE KNOWS HOW MANY CONSCIEN- 
tious objectors faced draft boards dur- 
ing World War II. Aside from those 
who accepted noncombatant service 
in the army, approximately 11,000 
were classified for civilian service as 
persons whose conscientious objection 
was based upon religious training or 
belief. They were assigned to alterna- 
tive civilian service in special work 
camps. 

An. additional 6,000 who claimed 
conscientious objection were sentenced 
to prison. These men fell into many 
different categories: those who refused 
to register because they opposed con- 
scription as well as war; those who 
rejected civilian public service ‘for one 
reason or another; those who failed 
to gain recognition of their position, 
but who nevertheless refused to accept 
induction into the army. 

In the group of 11,000 were men_ 
from 150 religious bodies, one third 
cof whom were Mennonites. In the 
second group of 6,000, two thirds were 
Jehovah's Witnesses, who were not 
pacifists but who insisted they were 
‘ministers and entitled to the exemp- 
ion granted to clergymen. Their 
Jaim to be ministers was denied and, 
upon their refusal to serve, they were 
tried and sent to prison. 

The largest group, those who ac- 
cepted noncombatant service, ‘was €s- 
“timated by some to be more than 100,- 
000: They were to be found almost 
exclusively in the Army Medical 
Corps. Colorful articles have been 
written about the “medics” and also 


Service who were assigned to special 


\ 
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about the men from Civilian Public 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


—By a Bishop of The Methodist 
Church, since 1944 president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

A native son of California, Bishop 
Oxnam began his distinguished career 
as pastor and then as college profes- 
sor in that state. He served as presi- 
dent of DePauw University, 1928- 
1936, when he was named resident 
bishop first in the Omaha Area, later 
Boston, and then New York. 

During the war, Bishop Oxnam 
headed the Methodist Commission on 
Chaplains, and was a member of the 
General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. _ 
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projects, in which they became 
“guinea pigs” in experiments in medi- 
cal and scientific research. These ar- 
ticles have praised the bravery and 
sacrificial spirit of such men. 


On the other hand, critical reports - 


have been made in which conscien- 


tious objectors are charged with de- 


manding special privileges such as a 
40-hour week, weekends off, the right 
to govern themselves. Some reports 
alleged that in some CPS camps work 
was slowed down deliberately in a 
program of refined sabotage. So far 
as I know, no scientific study has been 
made to determine how many of the 
100,000 CO’s in the army served with 


distinction or to ascertain what per-. 


centage of the 11,000 in CPS served 
in a spirit sufficiently sacrificial to dem- 
onstrate that a man can be a witness 
to the power of love to overcome evil 
‘and transform an enemy into a friend. 

However, a sufficient number did 
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win recognition for bravery under 
fire to indicate that conscientious ob- 
jection to war is not the recourse of 


cowards. Roy A. Burkhardt in his 
study, “The Church and Returning 


Conscientious Objectors,” prepared 
for the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
writes: 


One, with Merrill’s Marauders, was 
called by his captain “ the bravest man 
I’ve ever seen.” Men of the 77th Infan- 
try Division on Okinawa hailed as their 
most courageous comrade a CO medi- 
cal corpsman, Desmond Doss, who 
stayed alone on a high and bitterly con- 
tested escarpment from which his com-. 
panions had been driven and got out 
seventy-five wounded men who other- 
wise faced almost certain death. Doss 
received a Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and the American Legion in 
his native city, Lynchburg, Va., made 
him a life member. 


When I visited the Salerno beach- 
head just before the end of the Italian 
campaign, the commanding officer of 
the battalion chiefly responsible for 
holding that vital bit of sand, said: 

“Bishop, I want to pay tribute to 
our medics. In the midst of that fight, 
when the going was toughest, I looked 
up and saw a medic stooping over a 
wounded American soldier, rendering 
first aid. I saw a German tank rush- 
ing directly at them. That medic had 
every right to throw himself into a 
ditch and save his life. But he didn’t! 


1 saw him stand up, wheel around so 


the Red Cross arm band on his sleeve 
could be seen. He stood there, holding 
up that arm and pointing to the Red 


’ 
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Cross on the white band. The tank 
swerved around him, and I saw him 
stoop to continue his first aid to a 
wounded comrade.” 

Among the “guinea pig” conscien- 
tious objectors, some drank infected 
water, blood serum, nose and throat 
washings, and materials from the 
body wastes of persons suffering from 
jaundice, and proved “that a virus dis- 
ease can be contracted through drink- 
ing water” even when properly fil- 
tered. 

Men carried lice on their bodies in 
experiments that led to the use of 
DDT to control plague; others were 


A CO “guinea pig” 
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A Civilian Public Service base camp in the North Carolina mountains 


is tested for coordination while on a 


% 


exposed to malaria-carrying mosqui- 
toes and tested the effectiveness of a 
curative drug known as SN7618. 
Thirty-six CO’s at the University of 
Minnesota were used to study the ef- 
fects of malnutrition in an experiment 


that involved semi-starvation for a 


period of six months. One young CO 
gave his life in the Yale University 
Hospital when he became infected 
with the infantile paralysis that he as 
a scientist sought to master. 

» J am not a conscientious objector. 


Both of my sons served in the war, 


one as an infantry officer with com- 
bat command; and the other as a 


~— 
~, 


University of Minnesota 
starvation diet 


Photographic Laboratory, 


s 
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chaplain, who was with combat ov 
fits for two years, including the trooy 
who took and held the Anzio beacl 
head. I visited the European an 
Mediterranean ‘Theaters of Oper 
tions, traveled across North Afric 
met many thousands of our fightin 
men and conferred with perhaps fiy 
hundred chaplains. It is my consic 
ered opinion that the conscientiou 
objector who served as a noncorm 
batant won the respect of the soldier 
and justified the law that sought t 
protect the honest conscientious ob 
jector to war. 


Conscience and Defense 


As a people we. are pledged t 
preserve the “more perfect union’ 
established by our forefathers. Thi 
involves proper provision for the com 
mon defense. We are pledged like 
wise to. give to our citizens the 
“blessings of liberty.” This involves 
respect for the conscience of the in- 
dividual. At times it appears that 
the duty to protect the state from 


enemies and the obligation to respect 


the conscience of the individual are 
irreconcilable. We enter here a realm 
of logical inconsistencies and inter- 
minable debate. 

_ Most pacifists agree that we must 
establish world law and order and 
that there must be sufficient force 
available to the world government to 
restrain the nation that violates inter- 
national law and attacks another na- 
tion. It is argued that such force is 
under judicial sanction, is applied to 
the lawbreaker, and therefore morally 
justifiable. 

But what should a nation do when 
no such international force is avail- 
able? When the Nazis unleashed their 
attack upon Poland, and in effect upon 
the democratic world, should England 
have submitted to Nazi tyranny and 
thus have entered slavery? I am well 
aware of the argument that the proper. 
method, according to the pacifist, is 
to resist solely by the use of good will 
and love, believing that such resistance 
will eventually transform an enemy - 
and therefore conquer him. But it is’ 
difficult to apply love when the con- 
tact is with bombs, not with persons. | 

That the Nazis would have trained | 
the sons of pacifists in Nazi schools 
and perhaps have instilled the totali- 
tarian philosophy into succeeding gen- 
erations must be taken for granted. 
How long tyranny can live anywhere 
I do not know. Hitler thought in 


tS 


terms of a thousand years. Overthrow- 


ee 


. 
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ing such tyranny usually involves the 
use of force. 

Personally, I have never been able 
to accept the position that the paci- 
fist has solved the moral problem by 
refusing to bear arms in a situation 
such as man faced when Hitler at- 
tacked England. Responsibility for 
the results of their conduct must be 
borne by the man who uses force, and 
equally by the man who refuses to 
use it. 

A captain of a great ocean liner 
that strikes an iceberg must close cer- 
tain bulkhead doors to save the ship. 
Aboard are four thousand persons. 
Closing the doors may mean that a 
hundred will be drowned. A pacifist 
friend of mine insisted that under no 
circumstances could he take life, and 
if he were that captatin he could not 
give the order to close the doors. But 
his refusal to close them makes him 
responsible for the death of thirty-nine 
hundred. The whole question is so 
involved that discussion proves fruit- 
less. It is wiser to strike the best bal- 
ance we can, namely to provide for 
the common defense, and protect the 
conscientious objector. How? 

The Selective Training and Service 
Act (1940) sought to answer this 
question. Through it, millions were 
called jnto. military service. And a rel- 
atively small number, because of re- 
ligious training and belief, were given 
the privilege of an alternative service 
that it was hoped could be rendered 
without violating the convictions of 
the individuals involved. Two inci- 
dents reveal vividly both the necessity 
and the difficulty of striking a proper 
balance. 

In the first, I had gone to Washing- 
ton to call-upon Mr. Justice Frank 
Murphy, who at that time was At- 


torney General. We were discussing . 


the legislation necessary to protect the 
conscientious objector in the event of 
war. Mr. Murphy summed it up in a 
single sentence of profound insight 
Said he: “It is not the man who fol- 
lows the dictates of his conscience 
who is a menace to the Republic; it is 
the man who doesn’t.” 

In the second, many months later 
after we were at war, I was again in 


‘Washington and in the office of Ma- 
jor General Lewis B. Hershey, direc-. 


tor of Selective Service. The general 


was relating some of the difficulties 


faced in handling the conscientious 
objector. A group of CO’s were build- 


ing a road to a fire tower which was 


used to spot forest fires. When they 
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The President honors Cpl. Desmond T. Doss, a CO, for heroism on Okinawa 


learned Civilian Defense volunteers 
were also to use the tower to spot 
enemy aircraft, they threw down their 
tools and refused to complete the road. 
The general, in his Lincolnesque 
speech, drawled: “Everyone of these 
fellows wants a separate bus to ride 
in, and Bishop, doggone it, I don’t 
have buses enough.” 

There is a percentage among such 
objectors who appear to identify all 
of their opinions with the’ moral law 
and whose conduct in effect means 
anarchy. An individual who refuses 
vaccination on grounds of conscience 
may endanger the health of a city. 
The community must protect the 
health of its citizens as well as respect 
the conscience of an individual. When, 
in democratically determined decision, 
the community rules some acts are 
anti-social—for instance, polygamy— 
it is impossible to avoid placing re- 
straint upon those who disobey the 
law. 

It would appear that progress was 
made in striking a proper balance in 
this war, but that substantial improve- 
ment can be made in, handling con- 


scription in peacetime or in a future 


war. a 
“Work of National Importance” 


Were the Civilian Public Service 
camps provided for in the Selective 
Training and Service Act? They were 
not. The Act provided that those who 
would not participate in noncom- 
batant service were to “be assigned to 


a 


work of national importance under 
civilian direction.” The President was 
given authority to carry out the law, 
and delegated his authority to the di- 
rector of Selective Service, who was 
at first a.civilian, Clarence A. Dyks- 
tra, then president of the University 
of Wisconsin, and later an army off- 
cer, General Hershey. 

The National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors in a booklet en- 
titled “The Origins of Civilian Public 
Service” summarizes the matter as 
follows: 


Following the passage of the Selective 
Training and Service Act, September 16, . 
1940, representatives of the Brethren, 
Friends, Mennonites, and Methodists 
suggested to government officials the de- 
sirability of establishing a separate 
civilian agency of the government to 
handle the work of CO’s. This recom- 
mendation was not accepted, but the 
Historic Peace Churches were asked by 
the Selective Service System to indicate 
what responsibilities they would assume 
in regard to alternative service. The Na- 
tional Council for Religious Conscien- 
tious Objectors, representing these and 
other churches, then submitted a de- 
tailed plan proposing that CO's be per- 
mitted to perform a variety of services 
under either the government or private 
agencies. The government, it was sug- 
gested, should provide the cost of main- 
tenance and, in the case of men working 
directly under the government, wages 
approximating the rate for other 
drafted men. 

This plan was substantially approved 
by Dr. Clarence Dykstra, director of 
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As of Today 


When the Selective Service Act was 
extended for nine months (June 1, 1946 
to March 1, 1947), no changes were 
made in its provisions in regard to 
conscientious objectors, This means 
that when the “draft holiday” ends 
September 1, men will again be as- 
signed to “work of national importance” 
as an alternative to the military service 
which on principle they refuse. 


The Selective Service System’s “Plan 
for Discharge of Assignees from Work 
of National Importance” went into ef- 
fect on August 1. Under it, objectors 
who are fathers, those who are 38 years 
of age, and those who have completed 
fixed terms of service (22 months by 
July 31, 20 months by August 31, 
18 months thereafter) are being dis- 
charged. By October 1, the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors 
reports, there will be only five base 
camps open: Gatlinburg, Tenn.; Bowie, 


Selective Service. The American Friends 
Service Committee, Brethren Service 
Committee, and Mennonite Central 
Committee promptly said they were 
ready to cooperate as private agencies 
in this program. 

President Roosevelt, however, turned 
down the proposal. After further nego- 
tiations, Dr. Dykstra decided that only 
one pattern of service should be estab- 
lished—administered either by the gov- 
ernment or by private agencies but not 
by both. He indicated that the agencies 
would probably have to furnish the en- 
tire financial support if they were to 
secure administrative responsibility. In 
either case—government or private ad- 
ministration—CO’s would not be paid 
wages. , 

Because there appeared to be no bet- 
ter alternative under the circumstances, 
many CO’s having already declared that 
they definitely wanted to serve under 
religious agencies, the Historic Peace 
Churches decided to attempt adminis- 
tration of the program on an experi- 
mental basis. The® President’s approval 
ee finally secured on December 19, 


It has been alleged by some leaders 


among the pacifists that the Historic 


Peace Churches were forced to take 


_ the pening of operating the 
CPS camps. It i 
the above summary that the govern- 


perfectly clear from 


ment was willing to take the responsi- 


_ bility and thus the expense, but was 
_ hot willing to attempt a dual arrange- 


ment in which both government and 


4 


_ were caught by the spirit of adven- 


Md.; Powellsville, Md.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Camino, Calif. The hospital units at 
Marlboro, N, J., and Roseburg, Ore., 
and perhaps a few others will continue 
to operate. To date, there have been 
151 special projects for conscientious 
objectors under the present draft law, 
probably fewer than 100 of them in 
operation at any one time. 

As of July 31, 1946, a Department 
of Justice survey found 153 conscien- 
tious objectors and 1,257 Jehovah’s 
Witnesses still in prison as violators of 
the Selective Service Act. The number 
has since decreased, though the rate of 
decrease slows week by week, as the 
group dwindles toward the “hard core” 
of those conscientiously unable to ac- 
cept parole on the terms offered them 
by the government. 

A recently formed Committee on 
Amnesty is working for general pardon 
for all imprisoned war objectors, and 
the restoration of their civil rights. 


church would be involved in running 
such camps. The writer had a per- 
sonal conference with Dr. Dykstra 
and discussed this matter also with 
some leaders of the Historic Peace 
Churches. It is my distinct recollec- 
tion. that the Peace Church leaders 
were eager, insistent, and willing to 
take responsibility; further, they were 
definitely opposed to the proposal that 
the government under civilian direc- 
tion run all the camps, and that steps 
should be taken to secure the neces- 
sary congressional appropriations. 

It was argued that Congress would 
not vote the funds and that opening 
the matter might jeopardize the gains 
already won in the law. I am of the 
opinion that these leaders of the small 
Historic Peace Churches did not real- 
ize the influence the great Protestant 


bodies might have had, had they - 


brought the case to congressional com- 
mittees and made it clear that while 
the CO represented a very small per- 
centage of church members, certainly 
less than one percent, nevertheless 
church members as citizens regarded 
freedom of conscience as of such ma- 
jor importance that they desired the 
CO to be cared for in dignified and 
proper fashion. I believe the funds 
could have been secured and the very 
heavy burden carried by the churches 
avoided. rer 

I think some of the peace leaders 


ture, and not only wanted to run the 
camps but sought to block efforts 
made by others to pursue a more prac- 
tical course, namely that of civilian 
administration by the government. 
Surely the issue of conscience could 
not be raised here, because the CO 
was drafted in either case. It was 
purely a question whether he would 
serve in camps under civilian govern- 
mental. control, or civilian church 
control. Dr. Dykstra looked upon the 
church offer as an experiment and 
was of the opinion the financial load 
would be too heavy for the churches. 

The Peace Churches had thus put 
themselves into the position where 
they had to administer and finance 
the camps—the government, it is true, 
furnishing certain equipment, some 
sites, certain technical supervision, but 
all under the general administrative 
supervision of Selective Service, and 
with the CO’s serving without remun- 
eration. The larger communions did 
not wish to be in the position of at- 
tacking proposals made by the Peace 
Churches, but many leaders were 
gravely concerned and believed that 


the policy adopted was unwise and — 


resulted in part from the desire of 
peace groups to develop a program 
satisfactory to themselves. 

Much of the work was regarded by 
CO’s as lacking in importance. Their 
complaints were discussed by Lieut 
Col. McLean of Selective Service in 
December 1942. He said: 


The program is not being carried on 
for the education or development of in- 
dividuals, to train groups for foreign 
service or future activities in the post- 
war period. . . . There is no obligation 
to provide an assignee with work for 
which he has been particularly _pre- 
pared, wishes to do, or regards as so- 
cially significant. Neither is there any in- 
tention of engaging in what is generally 
called the social welfare field except as 
it may enter into the general projects. 
The impression that camps are democ- 
racies to be run by the assignees is en- 
tirely erroneous. . 


It is apparent that the enthusiastic 
leaders who took over the operation of 
the camps and opposed government 
camps did not get all they hoped for. 


~~ Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote 


President Roosevelt in July 1944: 


belief. No words of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act direct that intern- 
ment camps be created, nor does the 
statute deny that the laborer, even 
though a conscientious objector, 1s 
worthy of his hire. These devices have 
been created by administrative orders. 
Most disturbing, they penalize the inno- 
cent dependents of the internees, includ- 
ing women and children for whom no 
provision whatever is made. . 


It is to be doubted that even the 
Peace Churches would undertake the 
administration of camps in the event 
of another war. The Mennonites per- 
haps would be ready to operate camps, 
if allowed, for their own members; 
but the experience in this war has 


been of such a nature that I believe 


the church-operated camp would be 
accepted with great reluctance. 

I have not discussed the adminis- 
trative problems that developed. The 
intense individualism of the conscien- 
tious objector makes true cooperation 
very difficult. In both camps and 
prisons, CO’s have used the strike 
method to effect reform. Sometimes 
it has been a hunger strike, but more 
generally the refusal to work. CO’s 
have struck to gain what they regard 
as better conditions or to eliminate 
racial discrimination. The use of the 
strike by men pledged to change con- 
ditions by love is difficult to justify. 
The strike is a form of coercion, even 
though it constitutes a peaceful with- 
drawal of labor power. 

There should have been some way 
to avoid the imprisonment of more 
than 6,000 conscientious objectors in 
this country. England found a way. 
Perhaps there is no practical method 
of avoiding imprisonment in certain 
cases involving absolute objectors who 
refuse any service related to the war 
effort, or even any relationship to con- 
‘scription procedure. Nevertheless, the 
‘imposition of sentences more severe 
than for hardened criminals, the re- 
fusal of parole on terms a CO could 
accept, and the holding of CO’s in 

prison after hostilities are over and 
after amnesty has been granted former 
‘criminals released to serve in the 
_armed forces, are practices of penaliz- 
ing CO’s which should be eliminated 
from an enlightened democracy. 
- The treatment of CO’s who served 
-as noncombatants appears to have 


the court martial sentences of men 
who claimed to be CO’s but somehow 
were in the army and there refused 
‘to bear arms were very severe. 


é 
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been generally satisfactory, although | 


A Ten-Point Program 


From the experience of this war, 
what propositions should guide us in 
present and future handling of the 
conscientious objector? 


1. Democracies must respect the con- 
science of the individual citizen. 

A citizen who breaks the law must 
be tried and suffer the penalty of dis- 
obedience. However, when a citizen 
is convinced that law is morally 
wrong, the community should do all 
in its power to make it possible for 
him to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. For instance, a man who has 
conscientious objection to taking an 
oath in court is nevertheless allowed 
to testify. It is impossible in law to 
reach perfection in this matter, and 
individuals who in conscience must 
disobey certain laws must be prepared 
to take the consequences. In the mat- 
ter of conscientious objection to war, 
because the number of such objectors 
is relatively insignificant and because 
of the validity of the objection, I be- 
lieve provision should be made for the 
absolute exemption of the individual 
whose sincerity is unquestioned. 

4 


2. Conscientious objection to war 
should not be based upon religious 
training and belief alone. 

If a man in conscience is opposed 
to participation in war upon intellec- 
tual grounds, or humanitarian ideals, 
or even on grounds of philosophical 
anarchism, I believe we should respect 
his conscience. To single out religious 
belief as the sole basis is to penalize 
a sincere unbeliever whose conscience 
is nonetheless his guide. The Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee is 
right in advocating “sincerity of con- 
viction rather than religious training 
and belief as the test of conscience.” 


3. Full responsibility for the classi- 
fication and assignment of all men 
claiming to be CO’s should be vested 
in. civilian boards. : 


The boards should be composed o 


men competent to deal with this issue. - 


Uniform principles should govern 
these boards, procedures should be es- 
tablished, full records kept, and 
proper rights of appeal provided; the 
proceedings throughout to be in 


civilian control including final appeal. 


4. Noncombatant service should be 


made more attractive to the CO. 
This could be done by regulations 
forbidding a commanding ofhcer to 
assign any duty to such a person other 
than strictly noncombatant service. 


\ 


5. For those who cannot undertake 
noncombatant service, alternative ser- 
vice of national importance should be 
provided. 

This should be under civilian ad 
ministration throughout, and should 
not be administered by the churches. 
It would appear that there are enough 
services for private and governmental 
agencies to keep all CO’s busy at so- 
cially valuable work and eliminate the 
necessity for camps. 


6. CO’s would seem to be entitled to 
support similar to the soldier's, with 
family allowances. 

All men who serve as noncombat- 
ants or in alternative service have 
been drafted by the people. Noncom- 
batants who were in the army did 
receive such support; we deal here 
with but a small group of men in 
alternative service. We should not 
penalize conscience by starving the 
objector. 


7. Conscience must be no protection 
for cowards. 

All attempts to avoid military serv- 
ice by claims of conscientious objec- 
tion to war that are not sincere should 
be dealt with severely. 


8. CO’s who strike to effect reforms 
should face the same discipline a 
soldier would face if he struck. 

CO’s should not ask for nor receive 
special privileges in terms of 40-hour 
weeks and the like. They should be 
willing to face some of the hardships 
borne by the soldier. 


9. CO’s should try to avoid the 
holier-than-thou attitude. 

This is all too often present, per- 
haps unconsciously but nonetheless 
offensively. Belligerent pacificism 1s 
really a contradiction in terms, but 
belligerency in advocating views and 
in fighting to realize them creates an 
unfortunate community reaction. Pa- 
rading as martyrs is not a pleasing 
performance when thousands of sol- 
diers and sailors are risking and giv- 
ing their lives. > 


10. There is only one final answer to 
the question of conscientious objec- 
tion to war. | 
“That is the creation of a warless 
world in which law and order have Y 
supplanted international anarchy, in 
which power has been brought under 
democratic control, and justice estab- 
lished by democratic process. It is in 
this struggle that Conscientious Par- 
ticipator and Conscientious Objector 
can unite. 
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Peacetime Pattern for Government 


Now, when wartime agencies have to be pared and lopped, fresh efforts pis pee 
made to reorganize and modernize the government’s overgrown executive branch. 


SINCE THE DAYS OF THEODORE RoosE- 
velt, every American President has re- 
quested Congress to allow him to re- 
organize the government’s executive 
branch. Each asked authority to re- 
vise that clumsily overgrown segment 
of the federal government which is 
charged with carrying out the laws 
and administering the policies set by 
Congress, 

Not only are the ten cabinet depart- 
ments involved (incidentally, none of 
them can be abolished without special 
congressional action) but also some 
hundred independent agencies, sep- 
arate commissions, and government 
corporations which form a “headless 
fourth branch of the government.” 

In his request, the earlier Roosevelt 
mentioned expense and inefficiency. 
Woodrow Wilson warned that “it is 
not expenditure but extravagance that 
we should fear being criticized for.” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt cited the 
“higgledy-piggledy patchwork” of fed- 
eral government. Harry S. Truman 
said the question was “one that goes 
directly to the adequacy and effective- 
ness of our government as an instru- 
ment of democracy.” 


Authority to Reorganize 


Yet despite these arguments, Con- 
gress has always been reluctant to 
grant such powers. Passage of the Re- 
organization Act of 1945, some seven 
months after President Truman asked 
for the authority to clean his own ad- 
ministrative house, was one of the few 
tangible results of the initial good will 
between the Chief Executive and his 
former colleagues on Capitol Hill. 
When he tried to carry his powers 
into corrective action, however, the 
so-called “honeymoon” was over. 

The House of Representatives en- 
thusiastically vetoed all three proposed 
reorganizations. The Senate joined in 
the veto killing one program but it 
approved the others. One of the two 
thus permitted to go into effect lays 
the foundation for a future Depart- 

_ ment of Public Welfare, long advo- 
cated as a step toward recognition of 


the importance of the nation’s human 
resources, 


Reve eee ees 


HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


—By a journalist who has a long 
firsthand acquaintance with the Wash- 
ington scene—as a United Press cor- 
respondent, a wartime naval officer, 
and now as a member of the staff of 
the Veterans Administration. 


Return of peace means, of necessity, . 
that the wartime expansion of both 
governmental functions and personnel 
must be pruned back. The First War 
Powers Act, under which the wartime 
shifting was done, will expire six 
months after the end of the emer- 
gency. Thus, the administrative eggs 
will have to be unscrambled unless 
the President has power to make war- 
born shuffles permanent, as he now 
does under the Reorganization Act. 

What better time to extend the pro- 
cess to the entire executive branch and 
its various outshoots? 

As Lindsay C. Warren, comptroller 
general, testified before both House 
and Senate committees: 


Never could there be a better time, 
while getting rid entirely of the clearly 
temporary war agencies, to study, too, 
each and every other activity which can 
claim some basis for permanent exist- 
ence and fit it into the peacetime groove 
where it can operate more efficiently. 
An unsegregated, _ sprawling crop. of 
government functions and functionaries 
cannot hope to operate efficiently or to 
do well the job the taxpayers are pay- 
ing for unless someone can assume the 
burden of putting like functions to- 
gether, to make only one or two grow 
where dozens grew before. . . 


The most necessary thing that I know 
of today along-governmental lines is a 
thorough-going reorganization of the 
executive branch of the government. It 
should be done scientifically, but once 
the decision is made then a bush axe 
or a meat cleaver should be used. The 
only way. to reorganize is to reorganize. 
It calls for great courage. 


How It Can be Done - ~~ 


With practically unanimous agree- 
ment that something must be done to 
reorganize the executive branch, the 
question arises as to the best means 


for achieving the goal... .\ 


Despite variations in details, there 


are only three broad methods which 
may be used. These are: 


1. Legislation by Congress. 

2. Final action by the President un= 
der a complete delegation of power 
from Congress. . 

3. Joint executive and legislative 
participation with a “veto” power rest- 
ing with Congress. 


Since its initial session a century 
and a half ago, Congress has had the 
authority to reorganize the executive 
branch if it desired to do so. Experi- 
ence, however, has demonstrated that, 
at least in recent years, it has been 
extremely difficult, if not all but im- 
possible, to make such modifications 
through the methods of ordinary leg- 
islation. 

In 1938,-Congress’ own investigat- 
ing group, the Select Committee on 
Government Organization reported: 
“Repeated efforts during the past sev- 
enteen years by the Congress to enact 
the detailed reorganizations have 
proved to be futile.” ? 

Senator John’ H. Bankhead, Ala- 
bama Democrat, put it even more | 
bluntly : 

“Ninety-six men in this body [Sen- 
ate] and 435 in the other body 
[House] can no more work out an~ 
intelligent, effective reorganization — 
program than Congress can work out 
the freight rates of every commodity — 
to every station in the United States.” 
_ The second technique was tried 
during both World Wars, under the 


des a congressional “veto” on any 
‘ap if a majority believes it is bad. 
Under the 1939 Act, a number of 
dependent agencies were consoli- 
ited. into three new establishments 
the Federal Security Agency, the 
iederal Works Agency, and the Fed- 
lal Loan Agency. In addition, fiscal 
hnctions were rearranged in the 
kceasury. Department; agricultural 
pedit functions were placed in the 
epartment of Agriculture; the pow- 
s of the Executive Office of the 
-esident were extended and ex- 
unded. That action was possible un- 
er the “veto” system of reorganiza- 
on thus established. 

‘Supporting the so-called “veto” pro- 
‘am, Director of the Bureau of the 
judget Harold D. Smith said that it 
“the only method I know of under 
hich reasonably rapid progress can 
2 made toward the attainment of a 
moother operating and a more efh- 
ent federal administrative machine. 
‘his method of cooperative action by 
me Congress and the President—de- 
‘sloped wholly by the Congress itself 
1 1939—is best calculated to produce 
me improvements needed in the func- 
oning of federal agencies.” 
President Truman, in his original 
equest for reorganization legislation, 
rgued: 


Congressional criticisms are heard, not 
hfrequently, concerning deficiencies in 
ne executive branch of the government. 
should be less than frank if I failed 
> point out that the Congress cannot 
jonsistently advance such criticisms and 
t the same time deny the President 
he means of removing the causes at the 
t of such criticisms. 


The point, Congress apparently 
hought, was well taken because the 
powers were delegated to the Presi- 
dent, 


The Reorganization Act of 1945 


President Truman sent a message 
0 Congress on May 24, 1945, request- 
ing authority to handle the job of 
runing and trimming as he wanted, 
ubject to congressional “veto.” After 
listening to such “horrible examples” 
hs the following, which are typical of 
arious witnesses’ testimony before 
th House and. Senate, the Presi- 
ent’s wishes were incorporated, with 
me minor changes, into the Reor- 
anization Act of 1945: : 


Public Housing: The administrator 
of the National Housing Agency, cre- 
ted under the First War Powers Act 


‘ 


and thus itself subject to review with- 
in six months after the emergency 
ends, reported that at least fifteen 
agencies developed housing projects 
financed in whole or in part with 
federal funds. 

Public Welfare: A\thgugh the Fed- 
eral Security Agency qva8 set up by 
President Roosevelt under the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1939 to consolidate 
those public welfare activities, at least 
eight bureaus and agencies were con- 
cerned with vocational rehabilitation 
and education; six were working on 
nutrition problems and allied research 
projects; at least three dealt with ju- 
venile delinquency. A total of twenty- 
eight agencies handled some phase of 
public welfare. 

Federal Retirement: Although the 
Civil Service Commission is charged 
with administering the retirement of 
federal employes, at least twelve sys- 
tems have been set up, each having 
its own retirement rules and handling 
its own funds. 

Agricultural Loans: Twenty fed- 
eral agencies, ranging from the Dis- 


“The Federal Jungle” 


aster Loan Corporation to the Federal 
Credit Unions, are engaged in lending 
federal funds for agricultural purposes. 

Labor: Seven departments and 
agencies have a direct bearing on this 
field although some consolidations 
have taken place in the past year. 

Transportation: Seventy - five 
reaus, divisions, and agencies operate 
in the transportation field, which in- 
cludes not only railroads and airlines 
but buses, automobiles, and 
motorcycles. 

Compiling Statistics: Some sixty- 
five groups are gathering statistics. 
The duplication is illustrated by sta- 
tistics on the working population of 
the country compiled both by the De- 
partment of Labor and by the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Act which President Truman 
signed on December 20, 1945, com- 
promised conflicting House, Senate, 
and White House wishes. Senators 
wanted fourteen independent agencies 
exempted as the “untouchables,” 
while the Chief Executive wanted un- 
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restricted authority to shift and shuffle, 
except possibly the General Account- 
ing Office and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office, both of which congress- 
men think of as their own, rather 
than as executive, agencies. The final 
law listed these seven as outside of 
the reorganization, except that seg- 
ments of other agencies might be 
attached to the first six: 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
National Mediation Board 

National Railroad Adjustment Board 
Railroad Retirement Board 

Civil functions of the Army Engineers 

Corps. 


Four other agencies were to receive 
preferred treatment if the President 
wanted to reshuffle them. He has to 
submit separate and individual plans 
to Congress for any changes in the 
following agencies: 


Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
United States Tariff Commission 
Veterans Administration 


Congressmen argued that all these 
eleven were quasi-legislative or quasi- 
judicial in character and they wanted 
to remove them from possible political 
domination under the guise of re- 
organization. 

House Republicans, aided by some 
Democrats, wrote into the Act as an 
expression of. policy the expectation 
that at least 25 percent in adminis- 
trative costs should be saved through 
proposed reorganizations. Although 
this was included in the Act as signed, 
President Truman insisted in a state- 
ment that “I do not consider it prob- 
able that we will generally save as 
much as 25 percent.” 

Independent studies by The Brook- 
ings Institution tend to support the 
President’s contentions regarding the 
improbabilities of large scale econo- 
mies. An investigation showed that 
administrative costs represent less than 
18 percent of the total cost of the fed- 

.eral government. This limits to a 
small area the possible savings which 
can result from shifting agencies from 
one establishment to another. 

President Roosevelt’s shifts under 


the 1939 Act brought a saving of ap- 
_ proximat ~ 0 percent in adminis- 


_ trative expenses or less than five cents 


_ out of each taxpayer’s dollar. The 
more sizable reduction in federal ex- 


penditures can result only through 


re interpreting government reorganiza- 
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tion to mean the elimination of func- 
tions rather than the mere transfer 
of functions from agency to agency, 
the Brookings economists concluded. 


The President’s Three Plans 


President Truman sent three reor- 
ganization proposals to Congress on 
May 16 of this year. Under the 1945 
Act, unless both houses voted against 
them, they automatically would be- 
come effective on July 16, the end of 
the sixty-day waiting period. Op- 
ponents realized they would have to 
move fast and ia both houses of 
Congress. 


Plan Number I centered on con- 
solidating the government’s housing 
activities under a National Housing 
Administrator and thus making perm- 
anent the National Housing Agency 
created under the temporary authority 
of the First War Powers Act as a 
wartime expedient. The plan also pro- 
vided for liquidation of certain re- 
maining. activities of expiring war- 
time agencies, including permanent 
transfer of credit union functions to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. , 


Plan Number 2 transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency scattered 
functions concerned with child wel- 
fare, crippled children, child and ma- 
ternal health, research on problems of 
child life, and vital statistics. Included 
was the administration of the Social 
Security program. The plan would 
abolish the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission and give 
its functions to the Federal Security 
Agency with a three-person appeal 


board to make final determinations 


and awards. 
Explaining this reorganization pro- 


. posal and his future program for pub- 


lic welfare, President Truman said in 
his message to Congress: 

The reorganization plan here pre- 
sented is a second important step in 
building a central agency for the admin- 
istration of federal activities primarily 
relating to. the conservation and develop- 


ment of human resources; but, while. 


this step is important in itself, I believe 
that a third step should soon be taken. 
The time is at hand when that agency 
should be converted into an ‘executive 
department. 


The size and scope of the Federal: 


Security Agency and the importance of 
‘its functions clearly call for departmental 


status and a permanent place in the | 
_ President’s Cabinet. In number of per- 
sonnel and volume of expenditures the. 


‘mental hospital in the United § 


Agency exceeds several of the existin 
departments. Much more important, th 
fundamental character of its functions- 
education, health, welfare, social insu: 
ance—and their significance for the fi 
ture of the country demand for it th 
highest level of administrative leader 
ship and a voice in the central council 
of the executive branch. 


Plan Number 3 included a sectio: 
which would transfer or abolish thos 
functions of St. Elizabeth’s Hospite 
in Washington, D. C., for the car 
and treatment of mentally ill person 
nel of the Army, Navy, and Marin 
Corps. Certain duties temporarily as 
signed to the Coast Guard during th 
war and internal changes in th 
Navy’s organization were to be mad 
permanent. Integration of the Gen 
eral Land Office with the Grazin; 
Service, transfer to the Department o 
the Interior of the Department of Ag 
riculture’s jurisdiction over’ minera 
deposits, and internal reorganizatior 
of food production and distributios 
functions in the Department of Agri 
culture were recommended. 

The Senate Judiciary Committe 
estimated that possibly $500,000 wouk 
be saved annually by adopting al 
three plans. 


The Plans in Congress 


Opposition centered chiefly on < 
single proposal in each of the plans 
which together included twenty-eigh 
reorganizational changes. . 

In Plan Number 1, a Nationa 
Housing Administrator was opposed 
In the words of its majority report 
the House Committee on Expendi 
tures in the Executive Department: 
said it did not believe “private con. 
struction of homes for private owner. 
ship would be encouraged or pro 
tected by an agency whose policy fav- 
ors federal building and federal co 
trol of homes.” Some opponents said 
the National Housing Agency off 
cials favored public housing as against 
private building. . 

The proposal to abolish the Et 
ployes Compensation Commissic 
was attacked in Plan Number 2 or 
the grounds that it jeopardized fed 
eral workers’ rights, 9.) 2 

In Plan Number 3, opposition cet 
tered on the proposal regarding $ 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. The adver 
House majority committee repc 
said: “It would take the outstan 


and make it the equivalent of ¢ 
(Continued on page 335) — 


You Can Get It If You Go for It 


N THE CROWDED RESTAURANT OF THE 
Jouse of Representatives where I was 
unching with one of the backers of 
he National Health Bill, a colleague 
rom Maine sat down beside my host. 
Perhaps it was my introduction that 
tarted the two congressmen off thus: 

“T can’t see,” the mewscomer said 
senially, “why you take up with so- 
ialized medicine.” 

“What do you mean, ‘socialized 
medicine?” replied my host. 

“Why, I understand that under this 
bill the doctors would be bossed by 
the surgeon-general of the Public 
Health Service and that people would 
be put on the list of the doctor who 
was to treat them.” 

“Have you read the bill?” 

“No, but I read about it in a pam- 
phlet some doctors’ committee sent.” 

“Will you read the bill if I send you 
a copy? It guarantees free choice of 
doctor.” 

“Really? Of course I'll read it.” 

A whole three months of Senate 
hearings on the National Health Bill 
are epitomized in this colloquy. For 
to a large extent, these hearings were 
a battle between understanding and 
misunderstanding. The long roster of 
medical, labor, business, church, civic 
and other witnesses favoring the bill 
testifies to the strength and popular 
appeal of the national health program 
when correctly understood. 


Misunderstandings 
But the pamphlet of the National 


Physicians Committee which this con- 


gressman had read—one of some 
twenty million put out by that prolific 
agent of frightened doctors and anx- 
ious drugmen—emits and emotional- 
izes misunderstanding. This commit- 
tee and its cousins—county and state 
‘medical societies under the leadership 
‘of the AMA—have had a pot of 
$300,000 to $500,000 a year for the 
past three years and have poured forth 


pamphlets, radio broadcasts, canned | 


editorials, and mats of cartoons and 
advertisements. Under the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, runs the tale, a 
federal medical autocrat will, dictate 
to doctors and will assign patients, 
while a host of federal bureaucrats 
will interfere between Everyman and 


_ his doctor and his hospital. The qual-_ 


MICHAEL M, DAVIS 


HEALTH — TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


ity of care would certainly be lowered 
under these conditions. 

Some of, the widely spread misun- 
derstandings spring from the mere 
fact that, for thirty years, American 
physicians have been told only the 
faults of health insurance by the Jowr- 
nal of the AMA and by most of their 
state medical journals. They have 
been told that it has been a failure in 
foreign countries, even while these 
countries have been in the process of 


expanding and improving it. The op- 


position of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation to the establishment of na- 
tional health insurance in 1912 has 
been fully publicized in American 
medical journals. That after sixteen 
years’ experience the BMA changed 
front, declared national health insur- 
ance beneficial to both doctors and 
people and advocated its extension— 
these facts have found publication 
only rarely and against obstacles. 
Misinformation promotes fear; fear, 
intolerance; and thus a vicious circle 
is created within which dissent is dis- 
loyalty. “Every time I advocate na- 


tional health insurance at a medical — 


meeting,” declared Dr. Channing 
Frothingham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health, “doc- 


“tors come up to me afterwards and 


tell me quietly that they’re with me. 
But for every doctor who will speak 
such views publicly, there are six who 
hold the same opinions but keep them 
under cover—afraid of reprisals that 
would reduce their referred cases or 


prevent hospital appointment or pro- 


motion.” : 

“National Health Insurance would 
be enormously costly,” announced a 
state medical society president at one 
of the hearings. “In Europe there is 
one administrative employe to every 
200 beneficiaries. If 110,000,000 people 
were covered by the proposed system 
in the United States, that would mean 
over a half million employes to be 
added to our government payrolls.” 

The correct figure derived from 


Europe is one administrative employe 
to about every 2,000 beneficiaries! The 
incorrect figure—ten times too large— 
appeared about nine years ago in a re- 
port made after a hasty trip abroad 
by the secretary (since deceased) of 
the Wisconsin State Medical Society. 
Efforts to get the figure corrected 
have been as useless as the chase of a 
deer by a dachshund. 

During the hearings, a recurring 
line of questions was asked by Sen- 
ator Donnell of many witnesses fav- 
oring the bill—questions designed to 
show that the support of the national 
health program had been manufac- 
tured by a little group of “pinks.” 
Evidence of “pinkness” was found in 
the horrid fact that the names of some 
of these people are on one of the lists 
published by the Dies-Rankin com- 
mittee. The AMA has pursued a sim- 
ilar line, by blasting certain of its own 
members who favor national health 
insurance as “tainted with com- 
munism.” Here is the hatchet side of 
a joint political strategy for the next 
year or two. 


Spadework on the Taft Bill 


But there’s another side. The AMA 
has learned, Senator Taft has not 
needed to learn, that you can’t fight 
something with nothing. You have to 
use a spade as well as a hatchet. When 
the 1947 Congress gets under way, the 
Taft-Smith bill (Survey Graphic, 
June, 1946, page 226) will have hear- 
ings along with an improved National 
Health Bill. National health insurance 
will face not only an opposition but 
a competitor. And between now and 
January, Taft and his allies will be 
busy revising their bill with the aim 


of uniting behind it all the forces — 


opposed to national health insurance. 

The Taft bill will undoubtedly re- 
main in essence what it is now—a 
measure for medical charity, federal 


aid to the states for the care of people _ 
who seek aid and who pass a means 


test set by each state or locality for 
itself. In revising the bill, the AMA’s 
health insurance plans will have to be 
given even fuller assurance than the 
present draft provides, that they. will 
be able to get public subsidies without 
public control. a8 
If the medical needs of all the peo- 
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ple were co be fully met, the proposed 
appropriation of $200,000,000 of fed- 
eral funds, to be matched by twice 
that amount from the states, would 
be only a bagatelle. This fact will pre- 
sent Senator Taft and his allies with 
the dilemma of trying to please both 
those who want needs met and those 
who want to keep taxes down. 

If the Taft bill is to have political 
standing, the backing of the AMA is 
essential. At the AMA’s annual con- 
vention in July, a proposed resolution 
endorsing the Taft bill was not acted 
on, but instead, a committee was em- 
powered to enter into conference with 
the senator. Thus the AMA kept bar- 
gaining power for its effort to obtain 
further assurance of control by or- 
ganized medicine over the administra- 
tion of public medical aid. 

Can there be enacted a nationwide 
law authorizing public medical sub- 
sidies administered largely by private 
bodies? If the AMA can put this over, 
it will save itself from a discomfort 
now not far ahead. For in the past 
two years, the AMA has had to com- 
mit itself to the principle of health 
insurance (in forms approved by 
medical societies) and thus to subject 
itself and its state and local societies 
to the test of accomplishment. Can 
the health insurance plans sponsored 
by medical societies enroll and retain 
the millions of people who need 
health insurance? Some insiders with- 
in the AMA are already aware that 
the answer is negative unless the plans 
have public subsidy. The much more 
experienced leaders of the Blue Cross 
are now on record to this effect. 


Issues to the Fore 


So, the issues just ahead are shap- 
ing thus: National Health Insurance 
versus Public Medical Charity; Public 
versus Private Control of the use of 
public funds. 

The opposition, of course, will 
shout these issues in very different 
words, more like the following: So- 
cialized Medicine versus Help for the 
Needy; Bureaucracy versus Private 
Enterprise. 

The National Health Bill can meet 
these challenges. Its principles already 
have the support of liberal Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats. Between 
now and its iftroduction in the 1947 
Congress, with bi-partisan sponsor- 


ship, it certainly will be improved as 


a result of the numerous suggestions 
offered during the hearings. There is 
legitimate anxiety among some sin- 
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cere and tavorabiy aisposed people lest 
the practice of medicine might get 
into a governmental straitjacket. 

The answer to this and to some 
other anxieties is the understanding 
of certain points which are already in- 
corporated in the National Health 
Bill (S.1606). 


National Health Insurance Principles 


1. Health insurance does not or- 
ganize medical service, but only the 
method by which people pay for it. 

2. Decentralized administration and 
local responsibility are essential. 

3. Health insurance utilizes and 
systematizes existing. family expendi- 
tures for medical care and imposes 
few new financial burdens. 

4. Care for persons whose lack of 
income makes them unable to partici- 
pate in health insurance would con- 
tinue to be supported by taxation, as 
now, and could be medically and ad- 


ministratively unified with health in- 


surance so far as desired. 

5. Health insurance offers nobody 
charity, but gives people access to 
medical care as a right, because they 
have prepaid their share of its cost. 

6. Health insurance not only per- 
mits people to avoid financial distress 
from major illness but also enables 
them to forestall much major illness 
because they feel free to seek a doctor 
before an illness becomes major. 

7. Payment into the health insur- 
ance fund must be required by law if 
more than a fraction of the population 
is to be served. The requirement is as 
to payment. There is no compulsion 
as to service, 

8. A nationwide spreading of costs 
is necessary if the poorer sections are 
to have sufficient medical paying 
power for adequate service, for the at- 
traction and retention of physicians 
and for the maintenance of hospitals. 

9. National collection of funds, 
along with other social security pay- 
ments, brings substantial economies 
and is wholly compatible with the 
functioning of the states and _locali- 
ties in decentralized. administration. 

10. Nongovernmental, nonprofit in- 
surance plans must be enabled to 
operate within the framework of the 
governmental scheme. 

11. The answer to the demand of 
organized medicine for control of 
health insurance is to support the 


principle that the recipients of care 


must control the financing and the 
general organization of the medical 
services for which they pay; while 


=, 


leaving physicians with complete con- 
trol over all professional matters of the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease and 
with power to determine, by indi- 
vidual or group bargaining, the man- 
ner and amount of their recompense. 

12. Health insurance would reduce 
and in many instances remove the eco- 
nomic restrictions which now prevent 
most patients from obtaining and, 
most doctors from supplying the qual- 
ity of care which the doctors have 
been trained to provide. 

13. Health insurance will enable 
our present force of doctors, nurses, 
and hospitals to be utilized much 
more fully and (with ancillary legis- 
lation to extend public health services 
and hospital construction) will pro- 
mote the growth and redistribution of 
facilities according to needs. 

14. Under health insurance a de- 
sirable increase in demand for medical 
care will take place, but this increase 
will be gradual and can if necessary 
be controlled administratively under 
professional guidance. Health insur- 
ance offers not utopia but opportunity. 


Improving the National Health Bill 


Some of these principles need to be 
made more explicit and more certain 
of application and acceptance, by re- 
vising the present bill, especially the 
following: local.responsibility must be 
fully spelled out, with “local area com- 
mittees” more representative of their 
localities; the chief types of private © 
health insurance plans must be more 
explicitly recognized; the needs of vet- 
erans and of rural areas must be defi-_ 
nitely provided for; the present assur-_ 
ances of freedom for patients and doc- 
tors must be made as clear and simple 
as words can make them. J 

Yet withal, will not a half-million — 
dollars a year continue to buy trum-— 
pets for slogans? Yes, but slogans and 
smears advertise what they attack and 
have already created their own dis- 
counts. Next year, two competing bills 
will afford opportunity to dramatize a 
contrast. Will the supporters of na-_ 
tional health insurance be in a ‘posi- » 
tion to take advantage of this oppor-— 
tunity? The hearings showed the ex- 
istence of powerful favoring. forces. — 
The answer to the question depends — 

“on the organization of these forces 
and on resources as well as oppor-— 
tunity. _ National health insurance 
should not wait, because many people | 
who need it are suffering and dying 
for the lack of the medical care. it 
would make possible. es 
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Seattle’s “First Citizen” 


The story of the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, a community enterprise so valued 


for its work and its wide influence that it has taken on a personality of its own. 


—By an American journalist who is 
now executive officer of UNRRA in 
Before he “joined up,” in 


1942, Mr. Shor was news editor of 


Ithe San Francisco Chronicle, 


and 


jalso a free lance magazine writer. 
‘During his army years, he was for a 
itime managing editor of Stars and 


\Stripes in Shanghai. 


It was while on terminal leave in 


iSeattle, early in the summer, that he 
swrote this article; and almost before 
‘it reached our office, he was off to 
the Orient on his new tour of duty. 


It WOULD HAVE BEEN A _ FIRST - PAGE 


/feature story in any other city. The 


practically penniless old man had died 


in a dingy rented room, and the clean- 
ing woman found in the pocket of 
his threadbare -coat a will. “Bury me 
in these clothes,” it read. “I leave my 
good suit to the Thrift Shop of the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, to be 
sold for the hospital fund. If there is 
anything left in my savings account, 
that goes to the hospital, too. I want 
them to have everything.” 

It was a story in Seattle—but it 
wasn’t so unusual. In Seattle literally 
everyone has a spot in his heart for 
the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital. 

The old adage that an important 
enterprise is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man doesn’t apply to 
the Orthopedic. This hospital is .a 


community enterprise and a source ~ 


of community pride. It is so much a 


part of the city’s life that it has taken 


on a personality of its own: in 1944 
the Real Estate Board, which annually 
honors the resident who has done 
most for the community during the 


year, selected the hospital as “First 
Citizen of Seattle.” And so well has 


: 


MBER 1946 


the Orthopedic cared for crippled 
children, not only of Seattle but of 
the entire area, that when the federal 
program of aid for crippled children 
under the Social Security Act was put 
into effect in 1936 it was found that 
little financial aid was needed for 
Washington. children—at least for 
those under fourteen. The Orthopedic 
ved taken care of nearly every child 
who needed help. 


FRANC LUTHER SHOR 


The Orthopedic was founded by 
women, and no man has ever been a 
member of its board of trustees. 
Women volunteers staff the hospital 
laundry and linen room, entertain the 
children, make clothes for the patients, 
and operate varied fund-raising proj- 
ects. Seattle businessmen advise on the 
investment of the endowment fund, 
and the men of the Northwest .may 
find a feminine hand nudging their 
wallets when the hospital needs 
money, but that’s as near as they come 
to management of the institution. 
Though the trend nowadays is toward 
boards composed of members of both 
sexes, the Orthopedic’s board of 
women has worked well. 


The Women’s Project 


In January, 1907, Mrs. J. W. Clise, 
a well-to-do Seattle woman, offered 
to pay for the operation needed by a 
neighbor’s crippled child. Finding that 
there was no place in Seattle where 
that particular operation could be per- 
formed, she decided to do something 
about it. So she invited twenty-three 
friends to tea and explained the need, 


The twenty-four women set a twofold 
goal: “To establish and maintain a 
hospital for the care and treatment of 
children, and to make useful members 
of society out of those afflicted or de- 
formed from birth or as a result of 
accident or disease, without prgjudice 
of race, creed or color.” Thats how 
the Orthopedic began. 

That year the women took over a 
seven-bed ward in Seattle General 
Hospital. A dozen doctors volunteered 
their services, cared for thirteen chil- 
dren, and performed seven operations. 
Mrs. Clise and her friends organized 
neighborhood women’s clubs—called 
them guilds—to provide volunteer 
services and raise funds for the care 
of the children. 

In 1945, thirty-eight years later, the 
million-dollar Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital on Seattle’s Queen Anne Hill 
cared for 3,424 children from all over 
the northwestern United States, Can- 
ada, and Alaska. Eskimo, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Negro chil- 
dren were among the 1,173 in-patients. 
A volunteer staff of forty or ‘more 
doctors performed 1,335 operations. 


Orthopedic Children’s Hospital photos 


Full time teachers help children in the hospital keep up with classmates outside 
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And 6,000 members of 135 guilds and 
auxiliaries scattered throughout Wash- 
tagton and Alaska provided food and 
clothing for the children, assisted in 
running the institution, and raiséd the 
$360,000 needed annually for the hos- 
pital’s support. 

The Orthopedic has cared for more 
than 43,000 children in its thirty-nine 
years of life—23,000 of them in-pa- 
tients. Hospital officials estimate that 
more than 90 percent of the children 
have been restored to normal activity. 
Two days a week there’s a free out- 
patient clinic at which any child with 
an orthopedic condition can have ex- 
amination and diagnosis. And every 
cent expended for the hospital’s sup- 
port, as well as a major portion of the 
$800,000 endowment fund, has been 
raised through the efforts of the neigh- 
borhood guilds and their women 
members. 


How the Money Is Found 


The guilds have an amazing variety 
of money-catching projects. One 
group has an annual holly sale: gaily 
wrapped boxes of northwest holly, 
heavy with bright red berries, go out 
each December to customers all over 
the country. Another makes “Grow 
Up Sticks,” long rods to be marked 
with a child’s height on each succeed- 
ing birthday. Others make and sell 
hand-decorated sugar cubes, individ- 
ual gift wrapping-paper sets, chil- 
dren’s felt hats and purses, hand-em- 
broidered dish towels and_ cloths, 


clever appointment calendars. 
One guild presents an annual chil- 
dren’s movie. Others rent out dishes, 


Occupational therapy fills long hours pleasantly while restoring damaged muscles 
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silver and trays for parties, hold an- 
nual bazaars and neighborhood car- 
nivals, sell magazine subscriptions. 
And one of them sponsors a “wishing 
well” in a Seattle park, where hun- 
dreds of dollars in small coins accum- 
ulate annually. Junior guilds, with 
more than 1,500 girls of high school 
age, have their own projects. Some 
make bright Christmas stockings, oth- 
ers sell party favors. 

Two full time businesses are oper- 
ated by the hospital. The Corner Cup- 
board, a tiny tearoom and gift shop in 
the heart of downtown Seattle, serves 
lunch each day and offers a variety 
of unusual gifts. The waitresses, sales- 
girls, and cashier are all volunteers. 
Theoretically, the cooks and dish- 
washers are paid employes, but stiff 
competition from the Boeing aircraft 
plant during the war years led Seat- 
tle’s society women to don aprons to 
cook their prized dishes—and wash 
them. 

Clothing shortages have boomed the 
activities of the hospital’s second per- 
manent project, the Thrift Shop. Here 
volunteers renovate discarded clothing 
and household equipment donated by 
guild members, and sell it to an eager 
public. The volunteers feared for their 
reputation of being “able to sell any- 
thing” when someone donated half of 
an old-style corset. Months later a 
harassed inventor, searching the town 
for whalebone for a model, came to 
the Thrift Shop as a Jast resort. Sold: 
one half corset. 

Clothes which reach the shop be- 
yond repair go on the dis-assembly 
line. Buttons, zippers, belts, and trim- 


ming come off, for separate sale. Dur- | 


ing the war years a soldier in New 
Guinea left a standing order for all 
pearl buttons available. He was doing 


a nice business making earrings for | 


the natives. 


The annual Friendly Exchange sale 


is one of Seattle’s most hectic events. 
For weeks before the sale, trucks do- 
nated by business firms collect old 
clothing and household goods which 
all Seattle brings to neighborhood col- 
lecting stations. Guild members sort 
and repair the items, and the two-day 
sale draws crowds that stand in block- 
long lines to get into the Exchange, 
which occupies the full’ ground floor 
of one of Seattle’s largest buildings. 
Last year’s sale brought in over $18,- 
000. ‘ 

The biggest source of funds is the 
annual Penny Drive. Each guild is 
assigned one section of Seattle, and 
the members leave manila envelopes 
at every dwelling. Auxiliaries canvass 
other cities of the state and many sec- 
tions of Alaska. People are asked to 
fill the envelopes with pennies—or 
larger coins, if they insist—for a two- 
week period. Last year’s Penny Drive 
netted $70,000, including more than a 
million pennies. 

Probably the most unusual project 
was the Dollar Bill Drive held twenty 
years ago. Six trustees each donated 
$1,000. Six thousand crisp new dollar 
bills were mailed to 6,000 names 
picked at random from the Seattle 
telephone book. With each bill went 
a letter: “If you need this money, 
please keep it. If you think the Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital needs it 


Peter Rabbit Room—for anesthesia 
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aore than you do, won’t you match it 
nd send it back?” 

Answering letters brought not dol- 
ar bills but fives and tens. The re- 
urns totaled $42,696. 

The last reply came in twenty years 
fter the drive. A California woman 
vho had been sorting her mother’s 
fects after her death found the dol- 
ar bill and letter, with a note attached 
n her mother’s handwriting. “This is 
i. good cause,” said the note. “I must 
end them something when I have a 
ittle to spare.” The daughter sent the 
‘little to spare.” 

Much of the food used at the hos- 
vital is donated. Chicken raisers keep 
t supplied with eggs. An eighty-one- 
year-old Yakima resident canvassed 
uis neighborhood every year for home- 
canned fruit; last year, shortly before 
his death, his efforts produced more 
than 8,000 quarts. Most of the fish 
caught in Seattle’s annual Salmon 
Derby end up as salmon steaks on 
hospital trays. For the annual Pound 
Party, visitors bring a pound of any 
sort of food, and in return are shown 
through the hospital. 

An unusual endowment project was 
that of David E. Skinner, Seattle ship- 
builder. In 1924, his daughter died in 


childbirth. As a memorial, Mr. Skinner’ 


took out a twenty-year endowment 
life insurance policy in favor of the 
hospital and underwrote a plan where- 
by 400 life insurance salesmen reached 
10,000 prospects, urging similar poli- 
cies. More than $700,000 in insurance 
was taken out. The depression years 
saw many of these policies abandoned, 
but cash surrender values helped pay 
the hospital’s running expenses. Last 
year the remaining policies matured. 


The endowment fund realized more 


than $365,000. 
What the Money Buys 


There is no mistaking the fact that 
the wards and rooms at the Orthope- 
dic are sick rooms—the casts, splints, 
and traction apparatus reveal that in- 
stantly. But there is a radio and pub- 
lic address system—for which the 
funds came from an Alaska construc- 
tion crew—that keeps the hospital filled 
with music and children’s programs 
all day long. Rooms are bright with 
flowers from the hospital gardens, 
cared for by volunteers. Bedspreads 
are appliqued in gay colors and, for 
the smallest children, covered with 
figures from nursery tales. Bright cur- 
tains carry out the same motif. Night- 
‘ (Continued on page 334) 
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The garden, maintained by a special committee, is used by patients and nurses 


Volunteers manage twice-a-month birthday parties, with homemade cake for all 
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Human Needs and the 79th Congres: 


A swift review of what the national legislators might have done, what they 
did, and what they left undone—in easing the shift from war to peace. 


Tom BERNARD WAS WORKING IN A 
shipyard on the West Coast, Irene 
Reed had a job in an aircraft plant 
in January 1945, when the 79th Con- 
gress was convened. Sarah Grimes 
worked in a shell loading plant in a 
war boomtown far from home. Dave 
Sutton, once an Arkansas sharecrop- 
per, was making bombers at Willow 
Run. Where are they now— Tom, 
Irene, Sarah, and Dave? And how 
have they fared in the meantime? 

If they have jobs, wages with which 
they can make ends meet, and homes 
in which they can live, they need 
offer no thanks to their representa- 
tives in the Congress which has just 
adjourned. If, while unemployed, they 
could not meet the bare costs of liy- 
ing, that they can charge to the Con- 
gress. And if they look to the future 
uncertainly and with fear that illness, 
old age or death may find them un- 
able to care for their dependents, that, 
too, they can charge to the 79th Con- 
gress. 


Work 


Can you remember what these war 
workers and veterans, too, wanted 
when they looked to the war’s end 
and an uncertain future? Of course, 
they wanted jobs; jobs to replace 
those destined to fold up in the air- 
craft plants, shipyards, and the muni- 
tions factories. Even before the 79th 
Congress came into being, it was sug- 
gested that the government should 
see to it that everyone able and will- 
ing to work had a job in peace, as 
they had ‘in war. The Full Employ- 
ment bill was introduced early in 
1945. It was vigorously opposed. Fin- 
ally, long after V-J Day a much 
.“watered down” bill became law in 
February 1946. 

This Act, be it noted, does not 
guarantee anybody a job. All it does 
is to place on the President responsi- 
bility for secommending to the Con- 
gress ways. of keeping employment, 
production, and purchasing power up. 
After this bill was enacted the Presj- 
dent took six months in which to 
select the Council which puts this law 


_ into effect. Hence, to date, it has aided Re 


JOHN J. CORSON 


—By the former head of the Social 
Security Board’s Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, who is now 
director of research for The Wash- 
ington Post. 


not one whit in providing jobs for 
reconverted workers or returning vet- 


erans. 
Wages and Prices 


Private industry, fortunately, in- 
herited a backlog of orders which 
speeded reconversion and kept em- 
ployment high. But the take-home pay 
of most war workers in their new 
jobs was materially less. Overtime 
was reduced and many peacetime 
jobs did not pay as much as war jobs 
had. For those at the bottom of the 
income scale a higher minimum wage 
was proposed. The statutory mini- 
mum wage, it was proposed, should 
be increased from 40 cents an hour 
to 65 cents, and later to 75 cents. But 
again, after months of debate and de- 
lay, the Congress said “No.” The 
minimum wage remains 40 cents an 
hour. 


Most war workers and veterans 
were able to earn above the minimum 
and, hence, were more concerned with 
what their wages were worth. The 
take-home pay went down, prices of 
food, clothing, and other essentials 


Win HP 
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Herblock.in The Washington Post 


_workers. by each of the states. ' 
a , 


varied from state to state, and in mo: 


inched up. Wage increases wel 
achieved the hard way through 
series of strikes early in 1946. The 
in June the price control legislatio 
that had prevailed throughout the wa 
expired. It was inconceivable to Tom 
Irene, Sarah, and Dave, and man 
other men and women, that the Con 
gress would not provide for the con 
tinuance of these controls until th 
production of food, shirts, shorts, anc 
houses had caught up. But the Con 
gress did not, and the earnings of al 
workers decreased in value substan 
tially within the next thirty days. 


Housing 


Even among the workers with job: 
and wages there were many who sim 
ply couldn’t find homes. The returr 
of veterans and war workers simul 
taneously confronted every American 
city with a severe housing shortage 


‘The National Housing Agency had 


proposed early in 1944 a ten-year hous- 
ing program to supply these needed 
homes. But this proposal was never 
acted upon. Subsequently the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill was introduced to 
initiate a continuing effort to meet 
the need for homes. But this bill was 


attacked and delayed. The Congress 


did enact emergency legislation to 
provide low cost homes, and a goodly 
number of them, for veterans. War 
workers meanwhile lived as best they 
could. 

Some war workers did not find 
jobs, at least for a while. They turned 
to the state governments for unem- 
ployment compensation. Early in 
1945, President Truman had asked 
the Congress to provide funds to sup- 
plement the payments to unemployed 


Congress refused. The number of 
men and women unemployed and ‘re- 
ceiving state unemployment conical 
sation benefits increased from a mini- 
mum. of 100,000 during the war te 
approximately 1,400,000. The — pay- 
ments to each unemployed worke 


states were not sufficient to cover bar 
living costs. To date there has — 
_ (Continued on page 336) 


Poetry of the Wild Trails 


Adventures afoot and mule-back in the Kentucky mountains 


—with Old John Fiddler as guide, philosopher, and friend. 


“OLD LOG” 
Pine Mountain Settlement School 
August 9, 192] 


\S SHE REELED YARN ON THE PORCH OF 


Md Log today, I was told by Miss 
Millie Stone the incident of a man, by 
he name of Ab, or Abner Maggard 
(pronounced here, Maggot), who 
yanted to get “shet” of his wife.* 
She was old (he was also), and he 
vanted to get a younger one; so he 
sribed a man by the name of Ben 
Spraddling to defame her. Abner 
zave him a shoat, a turkey, and two 
yags of meal to do it. And he did it. 
Abner’s wife “penitentured” Ben 
Spraddling. To defame a woman here 
is worse than killing a man. They 
showed in court that what Ben 
Spraddling said was not true, and 
he was put in the penitentiary for ten 
years. 

Delphia (Delphy) Maggot, aged 
fifteen, with a long yellow braid, came 
down from the Old Log loft and told 
me how this same Ben Spraddling 
had run off with her aunt, who, she 
said, “was only sixteen and had lots 
of men a-sparkin’ her. But one moon- 
light he come with two fine-pretty 
horses, and he rattled the palings, and 
she went out to him in just only her 
nightgown, and he carried her off, 
and she just destroyed herself like 
that. It was the fine-pretty horses that 
done it, I guess.” 


In the afternoon Percy and I walked ~ 


down to Uncle John Fiddler’s and 
sat out with him in his yard, while 
he made white pine shingles for his 
new porch with an old, long axe-head 
and a heavy maul. First he had stuck 
the wood upright between the 
branches of an immense felled tree, 
steadied by stones. There we learned 
from him that Ben Spraddling him- 
self was just then up on the porch 
shingling. He had been let out of the 
“Den” that day on probation. . 


s incident is the basis for the plot of 


MARION: MORSE MACKAYE 


Six Poems by Marion and Percy MacKaye 


We had an ineffable time with old 
Uncle John. He told us how he 
wanted his trust in us and his love 
for us to be spread abroad to work 
good will—by spreading things he 
had in his mind. 

“Do you, Uncle John?” asked Percy. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, itll be done and we'll make 
a compact” (this included me), and 
we locked hands. Percy told him he 
did not know of any man he loved 
and admired more, or who was more 
the poet, the-seer, and the artist. 

Dear old Uncle John—so gracious 
in his uncouthness, so pure in his un- 
cleanliness! He said to me: “I’m a- 
lookin’ after you. I think as much of 
you as I do of my mother. A man’s 
wife’s the love of his soul. If I’d a-had 
such a woman at the start, I could 
’a? .. . Well, there’s some things in 
my mind is deep merited.” 


—Drawn, this month as last, from 


Mrs. MacKaye’s Journal. With her 
death in 1939, these typewritten vol- 
umes of inimitable daily notes became 
her testament to an extraordinary 
piece of creative teamplay over the 
years by husband and wife. 

Marion MacKaye’s 1921 Journal is 
a record of their explorations in the 


“highlands of Harlan County — the 


backdrop of a shelf of books by Percy 
MacKaye concerned with American 


folk life: 


This Fine Pretty-World, 3-act play, 1923. 
Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains, 1926. 
Kentucky Mountain Fantasies, 3 plays, 1926: 

Napoleon Crossing the Rockies 

The Funeralizing of Crickneck 

Timber (in two parts) 

The Gobbler of God. Epic poem, 1928. 
Weathergoose-Woo, 7 folktales, 1929. 
Wakefield, A Folk-Masque of America, 
- 1932. 

This last was written for the federal 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. — 

The earlier titles were brought out by 
Longmans Green except for the first (Mac- 
millan); and the second (Doran). 

The third of this trilogy minted from 


“tife in the Kentucky mountains, will be a 


MacKaye’s play, “This Fine-Pretty manuscript, long unpublished, in which 
wherein _the characters, Gilly, Maggot Percy MacKaye tells of his encounter with 
Beem Sprattling, are based upon. Ab, Magy. “The Oldest Man in the World.” 


Ben Spraddling, here mentioned. 
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August 15, 192] 


A lovely -day. Percy and I took a 
fourteen-mile walk up Steel Trap, 
away toward Jack’s Gap, with a boy 
called Ted Harris—a hard, steep climb 
in the rocky bed of the creek, straight 
up to the top of the mountain. 

The top is a narrow margin, just 
wide enough for a rail fence, zigzag, 
and a narrow trail. Then, plunging 
“yan side” went a surging sea of corn, 
all in bloom with shining blades. Now 
and then, like “hants” among them, 
were the ominous, gray, twisted limbs 
of girdled trees, dead years gone by, 
but still wasting away in ghostly 
keeping with the eerie folklore of old 
Granny Big Poll of Line Fork and 
her ghostly cats. A few rods along 
level ground, then down we began to 
go, my knees rattling under me, tll 
little gray cabins hove in sight, and 
inhabitants gazing up at us from 
their doors. 

On, steep down, we descended to 
the creek where we crossed on a. 
slatted board; then along to an idyllic 
little hollow where the stream mean- 
dered; the geese and ganders dis- 
ported themselves; the towheaded 
children wandered, fancy free; and 
the gentle heifer, with sweet, Swiss 
cowbell, strayed from dripping penny- 
royal to spiced mint. 

Crossing only to recross, at last we 
reached our destination, Aunt Nancy 
Browning’s, where the dinner smoke 
gladdened our eyes. A child, the only 
one left at home of her seventeen, 
was getting dinner. We sat down at 
the brown oil-cloth table and, oh, I 
don’t know how many fried eggs I 
ate, and fried potatoes, beans cooked 
in pork, pork fried, fresh half-baked 
underdone soda-biscuits and black 
coffee with brown sugar in it. On 
these trips, owing to the dirt, we 
never touch milk, butter, or water: 
nothing that doesn’t come hot off the 
stove. I never use a knife, and the 
fork and spoons I immerse at 6nce 
in the hot coffee. 

Old Frank Browning told us how 
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Across Cutshin Creek. Left to right, Polly-Ann, Marion, Lark and Uncle John, Percy 


he owned a book once, written by 
John Milton, about Satan and the 
Angels, and he discussed whether 
Satan really was a fallen Angel or not. 
Later, I drew him out about. witch- 
craft and “spelling,” while Percy 
killed bedbugs. 

We ‘left, taking some blossoms of 
the sticky, sweet-smelling Balm in 
Gilead with us, and started down the 
trail to Greasy Creek—such a’ heav- 
enly walk, through a royal forest pre- 
serve, fit for Majesty. Then home just 
in time for supper, after fourteen 
mountain miles of gymnastics — but 
.such beauty as we had seen! 


Mule-Back 


August 24, 1921 
Yesterday, we returned from a long, 


~ 


amazing three-day trip over onto Cut- 


shin, called “the badboy of the creeks,” 
where the wild people abide. Percy 
has just burst into a ballady song 
about it: 


Brown mule, gray mule, 

Flop girth and lop saddle, 

Over the mountain Morning spied us 
Two a-foot and two a-straddle: 


Robin and me and Marion 
With Uncle John, Fiddler John, 
Who sprawled with a lurchy motion, 
While every stone 
He stumbled on 
Knocked in his head a lyric notion, 


With Hig, God bless ye! Come! 
Come 0 

To CutShin, Cut-Shin, Cut-Shin! 

Down Greasy, up Rock-House, 

Over the gap—to Cut-Shin!” 


bye: We started off early Sunday morn- 


ing on Henry Creech’s mules, one 


white, one brown. They were packed, 
mine with two mailbags full of our 
clothes, behind me two raincoats, and 
on the hard wooden saddle a blue 
denim cushion; the stirrups were of 
wood. On Percy’s mule were two 
more sacks, umbrellas, cane, raincoat, 
and camera. 


Uncle John Fiddler was to be our . 


guide. 

After annexing him, we went up 
Greasy, Percy and he walking, Rob* 
and I on the mules, three miles in 
the creek and out to Rock House and 
up it along a very lovely wild trail 
winding on the edge of a precipice. 
There Percy—now on the mule Rob 
had ridden—was so intent on writing 
down the sayings of Uncle John that, 
on one occasion, the hindlegs of his 
mount slipped off the trail and headed 
for 500 feet below! I was right be- 
hind... . Weil! . ... Up we went 
through the towering forest, over old 
fallen trees, over boulders and rocks; 
talking philosophy, mountain botany 
and Bible lore, mortality and immor- 
tality of “human man and human 
woman, ’—with glimpses of the creek 
glinting below; and then across creek 
to Roan Mountain. 

Ah, Roan, long shall I remember 
thee!—Up, up, up, till the mule’s 
back was high perpendicular. Then 
she rose again, a heaving billow under 
me, only to look down into a chasm 


| —a yawning inferno! ... on the other 


side. O, that awful descent: Abruptly 
sheer, all brownish; the frothing, roil- 
ing creek constantly tortuous and 
turning; and—far, far below—a sud- 


— 


*Rob (Robin) | ir th year 
old bs be) x MacKaye, their twenty-one-year 


boys — Penningtons! God bless 


den, sharp turn and dip, and _ still 


‘farther a lot of little hogs and shoats 


scrambling on a patch of brownish 
earth. ; 

Midway, blithe Bobby swung gaily 
back and forth on a thick, brown, 
long-trailing grapevine, which fell 
sheer from the branches of an enorm- 
ous oak. There it hung three hundred 
feet down through the air. Rob grip- 
ped it from beneath and got it going 
back and forth in great sweeps while 
he clung to it! 

So, what between fear of the path- 
way and the breaking of the vine, the 
‘scuttling pigs, the stumbling mules, 
and the all-somber coloring that set- 
tled over my mind in the Ninth Circle 
of that Inferno—my descent into the 
valley of the Roan will live for me 
as one of the vividest, freshest mind- 
pictures of my life—and one of my 
mightiest achievements. 

From there on is dim, till we 
emerged and beheld below us the 
long-essayed Cutshin, shining in the 
sun, broad and stony. At that point 
we met a man on mule-back, who 
lent us a hammer to take off the re- 
mains of shoes left on the mules. Ours 
had lost three by this time, and he 
showed us where to find a cabin 
forge. Percy and Robin helped me 
down—a terribly painful performance 
when you’ve become petrified to a 
mule! As the smith did not have 
enough nails, the shoeing was only 
half done, but we ourselves were 
rested by the change. 


Uncle John’s “Campin’ Ground” 

At last we reached Cutshin, and 
crossed it at Indian Standing-Rock. 
Nearby was an old mill, its millstone 
still working after a hundred years. 
Uncle John stood spellbound and said 
to me: 

“Miss Keyes, this is my campin’ 
ground when I was chunk of a boy. 
The fish I’ve catched here! God bless 
Cutshin! And yander’s Bear Branch 
Mountain. I’ve ben all over thar!” 

He waved toward a pointed peak, 
lovely in the late afternoon. As we 
moved on together, he soon hailed 
some mountaineers and introduced 

“Hey, thar! Hornswoggle me! 
here ain’t sure some o’ the playmate 


fellers|—Boys, these-yere are Mr. 2 
Mrs. Keyes, the first poeters in the 
land, a possel from a .crick fur 
north, and this-yere “is their 
Robin.” a ioe. 
Thereafter, we kept passing cabit 


¥ where Uncle John was welcomed with 
i open arms and begged to stay. Every- 
tbody he met knew and loved him. 

Again afoot, he scurried shambling 
gahead of us. Once we overtook him 
nnear where they were killing a beef 
¢on the creek bank—a gruesome sight 
) which I passed swiftly. Here were a 
| host of people, the men all carrying 
; guns and mostly drunk, one old man 
| falling down amid the tied-up mules. 

On along the creek trail, over rocks, 
under boughs, across fords and back 
again, we came to where a soldier- 
boy’s coffin had just been brought 
from France, and they were going to 

“open up” that afternoon. We passed 
the wild vale that leads to Maggard 
Branch and then a lonely cottage with 
a silver maple and wonderful view 
of gap on gap. Very weary, we 
reached at last the house of Jim Lewis 
—pretentious for the mountains—two- 
storied, painted, and having a porch 
with pillars! There we were wel- 
comed in and shown by Mrs. Lewis 
to three big feather-bedded beds for 
our night’s rest. 

After supper by lamplight, I played 
on their piano, improvising* while 
Uncle John sat listening just outside 
on the porch. I overheard the old Fid- 
dler saying to Percy with sweet 
solemnity: “Music! Thar’s the bottom 
of pleasure! Hit plumbs clair to bot- 
tom-deep.” 

When I joined them before long, 
they were communing with — and 
about—the stars: About Uncle John’s 
own discovery of a cabin-and-yard 
constellation, four-cornered by the 
points of the Dipper for its paling. 
About the penitentured Man in the 
Moon, tending his smoky bresh-heap 


fire. About the mystical “suds” of the — 


Milky Way. 

Returning indoors, by contrast with 
music and “imagical thoughts,” we 
suddenly discovered—horror of hor- 
rors!—that one of our sleeping bags 
had been lost on the trail. We pre- 
pared for a night of torture, sprinkled 
citronella, and went rigidly to bed in 
the feathers; but not a nocturnal wan- 
derer smaller than a family of rats, 

some hogs, and a stray cow disturbed 
us. 
' Mountain Hospitality 
After five o’clock breakfast next 
morning, we left for the cabin store, 
where Uncle John, who had slept 
there with Jim Lewis, borrowed a 


*In a volume, “My Lady Dear, Arise,” pub- 
lished after his‘ wife’s death, Mr. MacKaye paid 
tribute in a poem to this gift of hers. © 
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At Chrys Lewis’s cabin. 


fiddle and, mounting a stump in the 
roadway, played fiddle-songs, gay and 
mournful, while the mountaineers 
gathered around him. Suddenly irked 
by the strange instrument, and yearn- 
ing for his own, he burst forth: 

“God bless ye, if hit here was my 
Singin’ Susie now, I could tuck the 
dances-toes into that dad-burned 
tune!” 

On the same stump, Robin was 


performing a handstand when old. 


Lark Lewis, and his wife, Polly-Ann, 
cantered up on their mules. Lark’s 
old, long white-bearded face was 
aglow and Polly-Ann kissed Uncle 
John, saying she had never expected 
to see him again. They gave us all 
a hearty invitation to come over to 
_dinner and off we started. 

It was a heavenly morning. We had 
to ford a deep creek, and Robin— 
‘the real article mountaineer, his hat 
a jewel in dip and dilapidation— 
vaulted on behind Percy’s saddle, his 
long legs hanging down. Polly-Ann 
bobbing on before, rode _ sidesaddle 
and was quite the fine dame of the 
mountains. The Larkin Lewises are 
the landed gentry thereabouts. Their 
whole house is subdivided by blue 
lines on a. yellow ground so that it 
appeared to be made of hickory. This 
had been the work of a wandering 
artist and in the porch he had let him- 
self go, painting on one wall a house 
with an impossible chimney such as 
a child of four or five might do. On 
the doors, were clumsy sprays of 
leaves and stiff, naive stalks of flowers. 


Left to right, Percy, Uncle John, Aunt Lindy, Chrys 


The ceiling had been smoked with the 
flaring wick of a lamp to resemble 
drifts of clouds; and here and there 
he had painted “bleeding hearts” of 
bygone saints. 

Lark Lewis brought from the vines 
some great “water-millions,” ran his 
knife through them, and everyone ate 
of the dripping rose-pink delicacy. 
What a meal we had of mountain- 
affluence! After dinner, the women ate 
—as always in the mountains. Done 
eating, they went out to the quilting 
frame, hung on the piazza,‘while the 
men gathered near. 


With Bible on Knee 


Then began the most astounding 
experience of our trip: a thing trans- 
planted from Calvinist Scotland. This 
was whirlwind discussion, point for 
point, of first, second and third Resur- 
rections, how many and when and 
why, etc., with a rattling musket-fire 
of Biblical quotations. There was un- 
believable debate about how long the 
Satan devil was chained; and whether 
he was still chained now; splitting of 
hairs over some Scriptural fact, or the 
journey of the soul after death; gro- 
tesque belief in the details of heathen 
and Jewish mythology. Here is a 
sample: ; 

“Has the Devil got a tail? 

“Well, listen at one thing I'll tell 
ye!—In his nat’ral form he’s jist like 
a bat, that’s the truth. He ain’t a 
feathered fowl, the Devil; he’s leather 
with fur—jist a batch o’ fur stickin 
to his rump, like a bat. All the same, 
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Marion MacKaye, near “Old Log” gate 


I'll give ye the Bible on that: 

“The Dragoon failed to hold his po- 
sition with Goda’mighty: the angels 
packed him out, and he drew the 
third part of the stars of Heaven down 
with his tail. Some says, was hit like 
a lion’s tail? No, Sirr, hit was his 
lie—the tale was—the lie he tolt to 
that woman, Eve. 

“The Devil come and says, ‘Yea, 
has God said ye'll die if ye eat of 
yan apple, yes?—Arrr!’, he says, ‘ye 
shan’t never die. Ye shall not surely 
die.’ 

“That was the Devil’s lyin’ tale!” 

Uproarious laughter at this. The 
men sat tilted back in their chairs, 
Bible on knee, orating and turning 
the end of arguments nicely with the 
tobacco quids. So (from Percy’s notes 
and mine) the discussion proceeds: 

“When old Saturn is bound down 
that thousand years, sin is abolished 
then.” 

“IT think not, John!” 

“Hit’s a-gittin’ worser—If he ain’t 
loose, I don’t want to be by when he 
looses!—Listen at this Scriptur’: ‘Whar 
the Beast and the False Prophets are 
forever and forever, from everlastin’ 
to everlastin’ . . . ‘Forever and for- 
ever —I say, gentlemen, that’s an un- 
limited time! That’s a death-dyin’ 
that’s never dead.” 

“What is death?—to always die and 
never die?” . | 

“No, Sir,—dyin’ all the time!” 

“Turn to your textes, brothers!— 
The textes!” 

“Textes?>—=Nay, make hit all one 
Scripture 

“All one?—How do they make it, 
the saints and philosophers?” 

“The philosophers they’ve indited 
a mistake. That’s one thing virtu- 
ously.” rag i 


“You mean ‘bout them darkin’s 0’ 
the moon-ball with ’clipses?” 

“Nay, Gentleman, I'll be saltin’ my 
hide if the Philosophers hain’t got the 
right 0’ them eclipsolilses!” 

“T disrespect ye in that. I’m a-tellin’ 

ye—” “Hold! Hold thar! Paul said 
to his son, Timithy: ‘Who is that 
which is instant in season and out 0’ 
season?’—Exhalt! Be instant to give 
your adversary an answer!” 
' Percy, in delighted amazement at 
his good fortune, joins im at times. 
Robin listens in graceful abandon on 
the piazza rail, his head among the 
vines and quiet humor playing across 
his face. Uncle John, as ever, is drop- 
ping pearls and diamonds, and the 
old fellow —shades of our Scottish 
Covenanters!—returns again and again 
to “milk the earth” of Scripture. His 
kinsman, old Abraham Lincoln Lewis, 
always calls Satan, “Saturn” and 
beams on them all. 


Blind Youth and Grand Lady 


After another orgy of “water-mil- 
lions,’ we boarded our mules and 
shortly passed a cabin where a blind 
youth sat on the tiny porch, his fore- 
head resting on the rail. He raised his 
head as we passed, sightless eyes look- 
ing upward as though they still dis- 


The Ballet of Blanche Nolan 
By Percy MacKaye 


O, they have carried Blanche Nolan 
*Way up on the mountain so high. 
They say that the good can perish; 
They say that the loving can die. 


In her coffin of fresh-hewn cedar 

They gazed on the still, crippled child. 
The rugged faces were gentle with grief; 
The mountain’s rough face was wild. 


Around her they stood in their weeping. 
Their hymn it wailed sweet and high. 
It grieved that the good must perish; 
It mourned that the loving must die. 


On her grave they strewed mountain 
flowers: 

Church-bells, queen’s-candlelights, 

Seven-sisters, princess-feathers, _ 

Touch-me-nots, pretty-by-nights . . . 


Till a shining Angel bloomed there— 


Strong—straight-limbed—glad as a child, > 


And the rugged faces grew tender with joy, 
And the mountain’s face—it smiled. 


So they have buried Blanche Nolan 

"Way up on the mountain so high, 

And they know that the good cannot perish 
And never the loving can die. 


distinguished face—and woman! 


Percy MacKaye at Pine Mountain 


cerned some light at ‘the height of 
Heaven: a tragic figure, with no one 
to help him to any activity or ease his 
despair. 

Very mule-weary, we came in time 
to a little, narrow gully, its waters 
coursing head-down to Cutshin. 
Weary or not, up it we go, the trail 
just wide enough for the mule on 
the edge of the ravine, the path held 
in place by a stake driven here and 
there. Up—peering 300 feet down—up 
till the mule’s shoulders seem level 
with your head. “How can I? How 
can I? said my heart, over and over, . 
and still up we went. I was one mass — 
of pain and despair when, at last, we 
stopped at a little, dilapidated cabin. 

Here, when I attempted to throw — 
my leg backward over that host of 
raincoats, bags and accumulated yarn, — 
it simply wouldn’t go, and I burst. 
into tears before astonished, kindly 
mountainfolk. Robin just took me off 
wholesale and I regained my compo- 
sure in the corn-patch of a tiny one- 
room cabin. There they wanted us 
to spend the night with them—a 
swarm of sweet-mannered children, a 
mother with a huge goitre, and some 
older sons. 

Soon, against the dark doorway, 
bent almost double in her black 
gown, appeared an old lady of about _ 
eighty. Brilliant in a fresh, glowing 
red bandana head-handkerchief “fas-— 
cinator,” with another of the same 
hue around her neck, she had also 
three neckstrings of gay bese 
china, and Christmas-tree’ ones, glit- 
tering like a kaleidoscope. And what a 


A wealth of heavy, ironi-gray hair, 
perfectly parted, framed her fine, 
large eyes; and a landscape of 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Uncle John Fiddler’s Farewell 


(, the brown road near the laurel 
ind the stony creek, 
lellow and sear against the fresh green, 


vood old Uncle John. 


.e bade us goodbye in the roadway, 
wad we passed on— 
»wo happy, blessed ones. 


ishall never forget his tall 

«quisite, gaunt, shambling figure 

. the faded-yellow working trousers, 
¢is flying jacket 

juttoned by one button at the neck; 
whe shaking head, the fallen eyelids 
inder the slouched and battered hat 
t brim; 

the wistful, faded eyes 

seseeching and inspired; 

uhe arms, held a little out from the body; 
whe hands—gnarled, swollen and 

¢ trembling— 

,eaching back and upwards 
Jutspread in deferential benediction: 


Evening Alchemy 


svening 

1 the shadowy log cabin room 

vith its darkened corners: 

The ancient fireplace 

_ dim opening for thoughts that sweep out 
nto the dream of life.— 


shapes come and go, 
ind linger with lilting lines. 
Zorms write themselves in vague phrases 


on the darkened substance of the air. 


And thoughts of poetry, 

the alchemy of this swaying, moving, rapturous 
sreeting of arising life, 

-hread through the warp, whereon we weave 
che mystery of love, 

-dged by mountain-sweet waters 

and their murmurings. 


The young willows, 
like delicate canes on a Japanese print; 
chestnut-leaf shadows on a rock: 


The narrow laurel trail, 


and pour their cleansing turbulence: 


down which at high tide the mountain freshets dash 


His whole attitude a gracious question— 
An interrogation of acceptance, 

An exposition and summing up of a mood 
Which encompassed our whole quality, 
Our complete thoughts 

Of the hours we had spent together, 

The reverent farewell o soul !— 


The rounded lyric of the day: 


Gaunt, quaint, shambling— 

Yet he displayed the deferential grace 

Of an angel before the Lord: 

Faded, wistful, worn— 

Yet with the resplendent brightness of a halo: 

Battered and trembling— 

Yet with the exposition of unerring art 

Questioning, yet ordaining; 

Encompassing the moment, with consum- 
mation 

Of tenderness and grace— 

The complete blending of a sheaf 

Of irridescent splendors 

Of the mind and soul— 

Into one perfect gesture! 


Mountain Hostess 


Beyond a splash-dam, 

We reached a most primitive cabin 
With a chicken roost for steps 
Leading up to the door. 


We stopped to see if anybody was around— 
But only a fat little yellow kitten 

Assumed the dignity of hospitality 

And demurely posed on the doorsill: 


A tiny atom of mountain life 
Against the black emptiness 
Of the windowless cabin— 


So soft and sweet she was 
__And so diminutive, to be 
The only one “at home”! 


Mountain Footpath Joys 


FIVE POEMS 
by 


Marion 


Morse 
MacKaye 


Faery Bridegroom 


It was a beautiful day, 

The sky clear blue, 

The clematis just flowering— 

The whole valley 

So verdant and full of fresh beauty! 


We passed a very pretty cabin near 
a turn. 

The palings, gray and moss colored, 

Bordered on the dusty trail 

In front of the cabin, and— 

Skirting it, between us and the 
palings— 

Came the ever present pig, 

Spotted, gray and black, 

His snout swaying .. .! 


But here— 


He seemed to me decked out 
With necklace and flowers, 

As above-his head 

Leaning over the paling 

Were the blooms of the lily bush, 
And on the porch— 

Sat the loveliest, golden haired 
Mountain Princess .. . 


It seemed a faery place— 
And she waiting for the bridegroom! 


Grapevine hanging—hemlock and holly— 
stout vigor of the rhododendrons, 
pallor of the sourwood, wine hues of the fir tree cones: 


The bridal showers of clematis; 


ruins of ancestral naves: 


jade pillars of fallen tree trunks, moss embossed— 


+ The surf in the trees, 
_-__ eddying and flowing with the tidal wind © 
that ebbs and flows up Greasy Creek: 


The glossy emerald of the laurel; 
the pattern forming, green tendrils of the ieoney plant 
on the ground, with its golden bloom: 


DRVEY GRAPHIC 


The nettle, with its green apple-fruit; 
slender, young, glistening willow shoots; 
dew drops, flashing in the awakened sun: 


The cedar bird, the blossom-overhovering 
humming bird - - - 
dear raptures of Wild Nature for her lover! 


\ 
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moulded beauty of bone and feature 
made hers the handsomest woman’s 
face of the Kentucky mountains. She 
had a consciousness of this beauty in 
the fine, bright, clean setting she her- 
self gave to it: an innate feeling for 
the fitness of the things chosen, for 
the grace of design, the most artistic 
I had seen in these regions. 

Such was “Aunt Lindy” Lewis, 
Uncle John’s cousin. She was to tell 
us that her great-grandmother, who 
married an Austen*, came to the Vir- 
ginian wilds from Surrey, in England. 
After our talk, we had to tear Uncle 
John away, and ourselves re-mounted 
with fresh courage. 


Don Quixote and Dan Tucker 


In the morning, started homeward, 
again our errant guide was hailed 
from every roadside and cabin. He 
was so Don Quixote-like, astride of 
the Rozinante he rode, a mule raw- 
boned and grave. On the steep, high 
trail we looked off over the wild 
mountain region where Fair Annie 
abides—remote, vast, wildly solitary, 


faraway, beautiful in its repose of big ~ 


distance, one little gray cabin nestled 
in its breast. Descending from the top 
of Rock House, our mules slipped and 
slid down a three-hundred-yard cas- 
cade of rock, while a mountain 
shower descended with us to the little 
stream which was to grow bigger and 
bring us at last out onto our own 
“Greasy”—now seeming so sweet and 
unctuous to our waiting souls. 

Here Uncle John began to pour out 
songs. When he came to “Old Dan 
Tucker,” memories of childhood and 
my grandfather, Homer, awoke in 
me, and I sang the refrain. This 
tickled Uncle John to pieces. 

“Tll stick up my foot,” he cried, 
“and swear that’s the tune of hit! 
That would ’a’ tickled a hound. Hoo- 
rah for my orator! 


“Git out o’ th’ way, you old Dan 
Tucker! 
You come too late to git your supper. 
The fish is a-fryin’, the cake is 
a-bakin’; 
_Dan Tucker is beat, and his heart 
is a-shakin’!” 


*Tn the eighteenth century, an elder brother of 
ane Aust the novelist, went from Surrey, 
peland, to the wilds of Virginia, and never 
returned. With that far background in mind, the 
MacKayes were piqued with the “wild surmise’ 
that perhaps, in this refined woman of the re- 
mote Kentucky mountains, they had met and 
conversed with a great-grandniece of the ‘“Be- 
loved Jane.” Later, interestingly enough, Marion 
MacKaye—while residing in Suey, E 
1937—condensed Jane Austen’s novel, Emma, 
: oat 2 three-act-play—published by Macmillan 


ngland, in | 


Then came the pent lightning of 
other old ditties, until Robin discov- 
ered that the girth was broken on the 


saddle. 
At that Uncle John pealed: 


“The girt is broke and the saddle is 
loose! 
And if I fall off, hit “Il be worse ‘n a 

moose. . 
Jump up, Lucy, for the wind is 
a-roarin’, 
The geese are hollerin’ and the cocks 
a-crawin’!” 


Whereupon my mule stretched him- 
self out and intended either to bray, 
or to kick; by both of which finalities 
I esteemed, as Aunt Judy Turner says, 
that he was “a-gettin’ mean.” 

But by now we were well on our 
way to Pine Mountain. Stopping at 
the Medical Settlement we found 
Aunt Leah spinning and Miss Butler 
had tea for us. Yet it was not until 
we climbed the hill to the artesian 
well that Robin exclaimed, “Great 
Scott, here’s the first clear cold drink 
that we’ve had for over three days!” 


Bound—and Free 


August 18, 1921 


Today came the burial of little 
Blanche Nolan (Elhannon Nolan’s 
daughter), the gentle hunchback child 
who helped her father at the Pine 
Mountain postofiice and store. Percy 
has made a ballet* about it. We went 
to the Nolan’s house and, while he 
talked with the men outside, I sat 


*The archaic word used tor ballad in the moun- 
tains, See page 326. 


Robin, at the summit of Pine Mountain 


with Mrs. Anderson and some other: 

The dead girl lay on a bed in th 
next room, the coffin by her side. ] 
had been made by some of the neigh 
borhood boys, and was of the ol 
shape, narrow at the foot, sloping ani 
broad at the shoulders. It was neath 
covered on the outside with blac] 
cloth and inside with soft white 
When the time came, the rough men 
as I could tell from their bendin; 
backs, lifted her gently in. Then amix 
the weeping family they carried thy 
coffin out the door, down the road b 
a byway, up the creek to the neigh 
boring mountain knoll—a most divin 
spot, looking both ways up and dows 
the valley. 

Here the people gathered arounc 
the open grave with its high mounc 
of rock and shale, held in place a 
one side by fence rails. The coffin wa 
placed at the head of the grave; the 
nails, which had been partly driver 
in, removed; and when the top wa: 
turned down, flowers were placec 
around the lower part. Mr. and Mrs 
Nolan knelt one on each side. Thi 
father, who had removed the shrouc 
tenderly, waved it to keep the flie 
away; and some of the mountain peo 
ple strewed more flowers as in the 
ancient times. Then there was hushec 
quiet. Mrs. deLong Zande, one of th 
founders of Pine Mountain Settlemen 
School, read from the Bible and they 
sang hymns. ; 

A group of mountain boys stoo¢ 
near the foot of the grave and I no 
ticed Robin back of them, his whit 
shirt open at the neck 2nd his sleeve 
rolled up. Taller than the others, hi 
head shone out against the sky as the 
sun turned his bonny hair to golder 
waves of light. They were singing 
these young people, singing agains 
the glittering blue of Heaven. 

Surely some angel graced the buria 
of this crippled girl on a mountait 
top. No sight in my life has been sc 
filled with a beauty which could s 
truthfully be ~called Heavenly: Th 
shining glory of sun and wind anc 
cloud-flecked midday sky; the cloud 
themselves like fleecy wings of cheru 
bim sailing toward this summit wher 
gracious youths, with so simple anc 
straight a dignity, gathered togethe 
the sky and mountains in their leve 
gaze. Their voices rose like a clea 
shining shaft to the Great Spirit, sa 
ing: : ; ‘ 
“We, in the glory of young bodit 
and the radiance of young spirits . . 
we are the Resurrection and the Life 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


The Future of the Film 


GE EXPRESSION OF ORIGINAL IDEAS AND 
‘istic impulses in writing is de- 
ndent on paper and presses. Since 
rse sooner or later become available, 
ative writing is able to get a hear- 
zs. But every motion picture, from 
: start, means a heavy investment 
| materials, wages, and real estate, 
d, for that reason, this creative me- 
am is impeded in free development 
i the need to pay its way. 

This is not news and it is repeated 
we only to emphasize the confident 
iumism with which a learned stu- 
at of the motion picture, aware, as 
producer, of all the obstacles ahead, 
oks at the future of the film as an 
wicational and artistic medium. Jean 
moit-Levy, whose views are ex- 
essed with admirable Gallic con- 
eness in “The Art of the Motion 
ture” (Coward-McCann, $3.50), is 
mvinced that public taste is malle- 
le, that “box office” is not a rigid 
‘mula and that the American mo- 
’n picture industry is big enough 
} recognize the usefulness of encour- 


img creative groups to express them-- 


ives freely, in the interest of great 
{te 
Mr. Benoit-Levy has been active in 
2 educational phase of motion pic- 
res, as well as in interpreting funda- 
ental human situations in such films 
“La Maternelle,” “Ballerina,” “Peau 

Peche,” and “Le Feu de Paille.” 
‘any administrative and consultative 
ities have fallen to him, especially in 
© international aspects of films—he 
is been associated with the educa- 
onal cinema division of the League 
| Nations, and is now director of 
ms and visual information for the 
ited Nations. From 1941 to 1946 
lectured on the motion picture at 
> New School for Social Research. 
vin Johnson, director of the School 


at “his heart is in the educational 
- of the motion picture.” 
Learning by Seeing 
Entertainment is a word dreaded by 
creative writer, because it is always 


ring that time, says in the preface’ 


the lips of those whose object is’ 


HARRY HANSEN 


the widest circulation and the largest 
audiences. Entertainment is the great 
human weakness, but Mr. Benoit- 
Levy does not fear it. He is well 
aware that the man in the street en- 
ters the theater to be entertained. As 
an educator he also is aware that this 
man has a human heart which “must 
be touched in order to educate the 
man. To make an impression on hu- 
manity, the film must itself be filled 
with humanity.” 

We are all familiar with films in- 
tended for use in the schools; there, 
obviously, the audience does not pay 
and cannot leave. There are also edu- 
cational films for general circulation, 


‘and Mr. Benoit-Levy describes the 


methods employed to make films 
about tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
household hygiene, and social service 
acceptable to an entertainment-loving 
public. 

His great confidence in the motion 
picture is expressed in connection 
with a film combating venereal dis- 
ease, in which the object was to “get 
people to discuss it at home and na- 
turally as they would other diseases. 
We believe that only the motion pic- 
ture can ensure the success of this 
aim.” Here the approach to the sub- 
ject—sex education for young people 
of school age—was important. A real- 
istic_ subject was not made gloomy; 
rather, the producer was able to 
“clothe the delicate points at issue 
without concealing them.” 

Here, then, Mr. Benoit-Levy makes 
clear that it is all a matter of tech- 
nique, and that, properly told, any 
message can be “put across,” even to 
a reluctant audience. But he reminds 
us that the public is willing “to be 
given an opportunity for reflection,” 
provided it is entertained; “it is will- 
ing for the film to suggest ideas, but 
it refuses to be lectured.” He also 
warns against a confusion of genres: 


Teaching films must observe rules 
which determine their use for pedagogic 
ends. Educational films have. the re- 
sponsibility of popularizing very definite 
ideas or principles. Advertising films 
must pay heavy tribute to the company 


‘Economic 


or organization subsidizing them. Films 
of life should be real works of art, and, 
like all works of art, be produced in 
freedom. 


Mr. Benoit-Levy is even more em- 
phatic than was Lewis Jacobs in “The 
Rise of the American Film” in prais- 
ing Robert Flaherty as the genius of 
the free film. Mr. Flaherty had _ his 
battle with Hollywood box-office con- 
ventions, but his major contribution, 
truth in human situations, affected 
many big films. Mr. Benoit-Levy 
criticizes the artificial settings and 
conventions, which have given other 
lands a make-believe America instead 
of the reality. 


Honesty Essential 


As a hopeful citizen of that one 
world which ought to come to life, 
the author believes in the honest film 
as an educational force. He has found 
community groups in French villages 
as eagerly interested in the issues of 
the day as labor groups in America. 
questions, scientific ad- 
vances, and human relations are lively 
topics everywhere. In these, and in re- 
lated fields he believes the motion pic- 
ture has an important function to 
perform. 

He is especially in favor of the 
newsreels, which, he says, present 
“fundamental truths beneficial to all.” 
But, like many others, he deplores the 
sacrifice of newsreels to double fea- 
tures. He considers the dissemination 
of news an important service, so valu- 
able that it should have government 
protection. It is “the right of the com- 
munity to be informed.” By cutting 
newsreels down to a few minutes the 
great public that learns with its eyes 
is unable to visualize current events. 

Mr. Benoit-Levy here makes a radi- 
cal proposal: “I have no hesitation in 
declaring that whenever those re- 
sponsible for the production or dis- 
tribution of newsreels fail in their 
task, the state has the duty to step 
into their place, with or without legal 
justification.” This would mean a 
measure of government control over 
the contents of programs and might 
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conceivably lead to censorship of sub 
ject-matter; yet the statement is prool 
of how important the visual presen- 
tation of news appears to a man who 
knows the audiences of many nations. 

Mr. Benoit-Levy also approves “the 
editorial film.” This became widely 
popular as an expression of national 
aims during the war, though the best- 
known is “The March of Time,” 
which wins his approval by its efforts 
to clarify crises obstructing world 
peace. But films with a message are 
much more acceptable during a war 
than in peace. The success of such a 
film in normal times depends on the 
theme and its inspiration. I suppose 
Pare Lorentz’s “The River” occupies 
a place between the documentary and 
the editorial film; at any rate, its han- 
dling of the subject of conservation is 
probably what Mr. Benoit-Levy would 
call editorial treatment. 

The author’s inspiring faith in de- 
mocracy makes him eager to use the 
film to present certain abstract ideals. 
He confesses that for years he cher- 
ished the hope of making an educa- 
tional film which would show what 
democracy means, and of presenting 
it as a lesson for the young. The word 
“democracy” is not always clearly un- 
derstood — indeed, in some quarters, 
attempts are made to twist it to. un- 
usual definitions. 

Mr. Benoit-Levy says “there must 
be an apprenticeship to freedom, one 
must be worthy of it and capable of 
preserving it. Are we to believe that 
a young man or girl, on the threshold 
of twenty-one, suddenly and miracu- 
lously becomes endowed with all the 
necessary qualities for using the sacred 
right to exercise his civic duties? Far 
from it!” Here civic education must 
function. - 

Films everywhere show the opera- 
tion of evil, for purposes of entertain- 
ment. Even if the rules are followed 
and no wicked man is shown com- 
pletely successful, the lesson is not 
driven home. Mr. Benoit-Levy, recog- 
nizing that it is more difficult to 
arouse love than hate, wants a film 
to celebrate freedom and restore “the 
democratic ideal to its true greatness.” 

The dream has not been realized, 
but it is inspiring to know that such 
high aims are cherished by a student 
of the film who is also a practical pro- 
ducer, and who, as director of news- 
reels sent abroad by the United Na- 
tions, has the task of portraying the 
benefits of democracy to peoples 
crushed by war. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
MOVEMENT, by John Price. Oxford 
University Press. $4.50. 

Toun Price's CAREFUL HISTORY OF THE 
efforts of labor leaders to effect inter- 
jational unity provides a timely in- 
sight into the difficulties which beset 
such struggles whether in the political 
or trade union fields. 

With his long experience in the 
British Transport Workers Union, 
there is no looseness in this author’s 
approach. His firm belief in the urg- 
ency of international cooperation does 
not blind him to the essential problem 
as to how internationalism can be 
reconciled with national autonomy. 
His conclusion is that teamwork in- 
ternationally can usefully come only 
if the members of the team share com- 
‘non aims and have reasonably com- 
parable backgrounds. 

Mr. Price stresses the need for con- 
tinuing participation of specialists if 
international organization is to suc- 
ceed, and points out that most na- 
tional organizations are ill-equipped 
to discharge their responsibilities on 
a world basis. 

Those who believe that the recent 
establishment of a new world organi- 
zation of labor will prove a panacea 
for curing world ills would do well 
to ponder two observations which, 
though many pages apart, have a di- 
tect bearing on the success or failure 
of the new politico-economic organi- 
zation which imposes a moral obliga- 
tion of compliance upon its members: 


In dealing with international ques- 
tions, therefore, whether in the labor 
movement or in other fields, the repre- 
sentatives of the various countries must 
weigh their desire to further their own 
national ends against the need to give 
and take for the general good of all the 
countries concerned. Thus, although in- 
ternational action would be impossible 
if each national organization claimed an 
absolute right to pursue its own course 
irrespectiveof the needs of others, it 
does not follow that there is an over- 
riding international interest to which 
they may be expected to give way. In- 
ternational policies are at bottom a fu- 
sion of national policies, achieved by a 
compromise between the concern of the 
different countries for their separate na- 
tional interests and their willingness to 
cooperate for the common good. ~~ 


The inclusion of the Russian Com- 
munists in the same political interna- 
tional as the Labor and Socialist parties 
presupposes therefore that a compro- 
mise is found between the principle of 
autonomy and that of leadership from 
Moscow. The same applies to a single 


‘ 


- 


with the desire of white workers 


_ Mr. Weaver believes that just 
\ SURVEY G q 


trade union international including 
free trade unions and those in Rus 
It does not follow from all this that 
ternational cooperation between the 
ganizations based on Russia and th 
ot other countries is impossible. But 
should be clear that a close organic 
lationship can only be satisfactory 
there is genuine good will on both si 
and if the differences inherent in ~ 
two forms of organization are fran 
recognized. . 


The detailed review of internatio! 
trade secretariats fills a notable g 
Mr. Price deserves thanks for 
careful review of their developme 
their weaknesses, and their usefulne 

Rosert J. W: 
International Representative 
American Federation of Labor 


NEGRO LABOR, by Robert C. Wear 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
Rosert WEAVER’S BOOK Is A POWERE 
critique of the “color occupatiot 
system.” “The black worker,” 
says, “has become a symbol of a | 
tential threat to the white workers. 
This fear has been bred into the e 
nomic realities of America.... It ] 
grown: out of the Americam worke 
experience with an economy whi 
has seldom had enough jobs to : 
sorb the labor supply.” | 
He finds much of the race ernphe 
in the color question to be a defer 
mechanism on the part of the whi 


_to ward off competition. This fe 


long-known to students of the r: 
problem, has seldom been so s 
cifically demonstrated as by this’ 
view of events in the war lal 
market. : 


The book depicts the specific « 
ficulties encountered by Negroes « 
deavoring to get into the war ind 
tries — beginning with discriminati 
against Negroes in the early per 
of the:defense training program 4 
evident also in-the resistance of mz 
employers and wage earners to © 
use of Negro labor. j 

Part III, Implications for the 
ture, analyzes the outlook for — 
Negro when a period of employm 
contraction occurs and when senio! 
rights of Negroes come into con 


employment. These chapters sur 
the situation in a variety of indust 
and culminate in definite prope 
for the handling of the Negroes 
terests in the postwar reconstruc 


the Negro worker will be obtained 
only through a firm federal anti- 
discrimination policy supported by 
public opinion and applied by the 
U. S. Employment Service as well as 
‘by employers and unions. 

Don D. Lescouter 
Department of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


IMIDWEST AT NOON, by Graham 
Hutton. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50, 

IF EVER A REGION HAD ITS ANCESTRY 
traced, and the good and bad branches 
of its family tree related to its present 
character, that region is the Middle 
\West of the United States with Mr. 
‘Hutton as biographer. An English- 
‘man who has lived five of the past 
‘eight years in the East Central section 
which he somewhat arbitrarily de- 
fines as the Middle West—the author 
‘is both meticulous and discerning. He 
‘never forgets that he is observing as 
‘a “foreigner,” but his sympathy with 
his subject gives him remarkable in- 
sight. He is a convincing apologist 
for some conditions and attitudes 
which even midwesterners may view 
with regret or alarm. 

There is none of the alarmist in 
‘Mr. Hutton’s treatment of social and 
political problems. Combining a care- 
‘ful historical approach with an ana- 
lytical turn of mind, he offers thought- 
provoking, even reassuring explana- 
tions for the Midwest’s often deplored 
insularity, its social and political strife, 
its turbulent labor relations. While he 
does not ignore the dangers, he finds 
hopeful and constructive elements, 
too. 

The first half of the book is de- 
yoted to a useful historical review of 
‘the development of the Midwest and 
‘its “marginal belt.” Mr. Hutton rec- 
ognizes and explains the emphasis on 
the “materialistic” among those who 
built, “with such furious zeal,’ the 
towns, houses, railroads, - factories 
which made great cities from a wil- 
derness in the space of one lifetime. 
“How could these builders of cities 
made with their own hands also 
dream and plan for the lives of their 
children and grandchildren, for the 
arts and graces of life, or the highest 
principles and practices of individual 
conduct and government?” he asks. 
He finds in midwesterners a “para- 
ox of tolerance for intolerance” 
hich has been greatly misunder- 


st and present, he explains with 


from ‘subjection’. 


ood. -Political and social attitudes, . 


fairness and understanding. This does | 


not preclude pointing to dangers. He 
sees a standardization of thought and 
ideas, a tendency in the schools to 
indoctrination rather than true educa- 
tion and development of individual 
thought and critical faculty, a grow- 
ing substitution of cla#s.awareness for 
true political thought and conviction, 
a growth of social conditions in which 
may be nourished the dangerous doc- 
trines of cranks and crackpots. 

“Can the American vastness recon- 
cile its new and greater scale of opera- 
tions with respect for the individual 
and his freedoms?” he asks. It must 
somehow combat the dangers of 
standardization, must “stop the crea- 
tive human intelligence from being 
canned or cast in molds.” On this 
issue, he believes, hinges the differ- 
ence, for the region and the whole 
country, between social and political 
convulsions, and a position of leader- 
ship among the remaining democra- 
cies of the world. 

The author seems too easily, at 
times, to accept certain conditions and 
specifics as typical. At some points he 
overwhelms himself and his readers 
with unresolved paradoxes and even 
some seeming inconsistencies of fact. 
He makes almost too liberal allow- 
ances for the faults and idiosyncrasies 
of an often misunderstood part of the 
country. (He even finds, to the 
amazement of a midwesterner, kind 
words for the voice and speech of the 
Midwest.) But he illuminates impor- 
cantly, for the thoughtful reader, vital 
areas which such an understanding 
may help to mold in the way of en- 
lightened democracy. ~ 

Rut Lerrico Parker 


N. antucket, Mass. 


WOMAN AS FORCE IN HISTORY: A 
Study in Traditions and Realities, by 
Mary R. Beard. Macmillan. $3.50. 

THIs BOOK, AS STATED BRIEFLY AND 

clearly in the preface, and elaborated 

in chapter four, “is a study of the 
tradition that women were members 
of a subject sex throughout history,” 
and represents a testing, historically, 
of the idea of subjection. It is an ex- 
amination of the century-old idea that 


“equality furnishes a perfect guide to 


women in their search for an escape 
9599, \ 

The author has gone even farther 
and has attempted to indicate “the 
kind of studying, writing, and teach- 
ing which,” she believes, is “manda- 
tory if a genuine interest in under- 


Latan (In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY Grapuic) 
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d hess book by a liberal 
churchman gives a sym- 
pathetic and vivid picture 
of the challenge to the 
world offered by the labor 
movement in this and other 
countries , .. It calls for 
greater understanding and 
cooperation with labor on 
the part of all Christians.” 
—Labor Education Guide 


To personal experience as 
an arbitrator in cases of in- 
dustrial conflict, Bishop 
Oxnam has added close 
study of labor history, labor 
philosophies, and recent 
labor relations as well as 
firsthand observation of 
conditions in other parts of 
the world. 


LABOR 
AND 
TOMORROW'S 
WORLD 

® 


By 
G. Bromley Oxnam 


President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
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standing human life is to be culti- 
vated. For getting closer to the truth 
about it, the personalities, interests, 
ideas, and activities of women must 
receive an attention commensurate 
with their energy in history.” 

Few people will doubt Mrs. Beard’s 
qualifications for making such an 
historical study. Nor should anyone 
doubt the importance of such a book 
at this time. The social and economic 
consequences of the wartime activities 
of women are bound to be far-reach- 
ing. More and more our educational 
leaders are realizing that much of the 
indifference of girls—and women—to 
history, and much of the unwilling- 
ness of men to recognize the historical 
contributions of women, stem from 
the single fact that most of the world’s 
history has been written by men, for 
men, and in terms of the interests of 
men. Thus a belated recognition of 
the one-sidedness of history coincides 
with the need for charting new social 
and economic currents to give Mrs. 
Beard’s book great timeliness and sig- 
nificance. 

In some places, such as in the dis- 
cussion of the views of Sir William 
Blackstone (the villain of this book) 
on the Common Law, and in the ex- 
amination of the property rights of 
English women during medieval 
times, the weight of the argument be- 
comes rather oppressive. In general, 
however, it is a timely, significant, and 
scholarly volume which will appeal to 
many thoughtful people; and a book 
which may well influence both our 
present thinking and our reinterpreta- 
tion of the past. . 

Rarpn Apams Brown 
New York City . 
DIARY OF A KRIEGIE, by Edward W. 

Beattie, Jr. Crowell. $3. 


ASIDE FROM ESPIONAGE AGENTS, PRISON- 
ers of war—‘“Kriegies” in prison camp 


‘ oF slang—were the only Allied observers 
‘ inside Germany during the last bitter. 


Germany of 1939. In his diary he at- 
tempts to interpret the same country 
on the verge of defeat. Since it was 
well known that he had been an out- 
spoken enemy of National Socialism 
in the past, he was taken to Berlin 
for special interrogation. 

This turned out to be a fortunate 
experience, for he was able to see the 
effects of Allied air power upon Ber- 
lin and its inhabitants; he met and 
talked to German newspapermen and 
high party officials. He managed to 
get a great deal more information 
from these men than they obtained 
‘from him. 

The narrative of life in various 
prison camps holds the account to- 
gether ‘but seems of secondary inter- 
est to the interpretation of the enemy’s 
psychology. A large part of the de- 
scription of prison life is monotonous 
reading except when it reveals the 


- character of a particular German or 


Kriegie. It could scarcely be other- 
wise — monotony is the essence of 
prison camp existence. 

Though marred by an excessive 
number of typographical errors, the 
book is a good source for details of 
prison camp life in Germany. But its 
primary value lies in the information 
it contains about Germany during the 
darkest days of the Third Reich. 

> ~ Ricoarp K. WELsH 
Greencastle, Ind. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION, by Benja- 
min Fine. Crowell. $2.50. 

Two FACTORS IMPAIR DEMOCRATIC 

education in America, Mr. Fine be- 

lieves. The first is economic: “If these 

youngsters’ schooling could be sub- 

sidized, college enrollment would 


~ double overnight.” The next big 


step in democratic education, he sug- 
gests, is to make the college free and 


i public, as is the high school. ie 


Mr. Fine, it seems to me, is asking 
that there be no sharp, formal distinc 
tion between high school and college, 
between secondary and tertiary edu- 
cation: in a democracy education 
should be a continuous process. 

He pleads for “higher” (should he 
have said longer?) education for all, 
even if, after much aimlessness, the 
student may get but an iota of higher” 
education in one small area. Multi 
plied a million times it is so much. 
gain to the body politic. Here he is. 
on the side of true humanism. 

GrorcE H. Henry 
Principal, Dover High School 
Dover, Del. 
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1946 NATIONAL FISHING GUIDE, by- 
William Voight, Jr. Barnes. $1. 


Tuts 256-PAGE PAPER BOUND VOLUME 


' identifies itself on the cover as a “State 


by State Fishing Encyclopedia, with 
Maps of Fishing Waters in Every 
State, Laws and License Information 
for the Whole Country, and with 
Pictures Galore.” 
The author, assistant executive di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, has made a valuable and 
much needed contribution both to the 
American angler in his quest for sat- 
isfying game and pan-fish waters, and. 
to the wide field of conservation that 
is so intimately associated with ad- 
equate angling facilities. The com- 
posite picture presented is at chee 
heartening and disheartening: heart- 


ening in that it reveals vast resour' 


of nature’s water domain as yet 1 
seriously harmed by man and ~ 
works; disheartening in that it in 
cates the vast extent of the dam: 
already done by certain high dar 
by deforestation, profligate farmi 
and “pollution, 02 peaeee 

The result of such a survey as t 


iy <3 


McWilliams’ concern had been too ~ 


™ 


standing between the United States 
and China. It covers the years 1905 to 
1926, during the period of transition 
from the feudal “Middle Kingdom” 
to the establishment of the present 
Nanking government, Dr. Hume re- 
counts a notable achievement — the 
establishment of the Yale-in-China 
Medical School and_ its successful 
transfer to Chinese responsibility and 
administration before his departure 
from the country. 

A natural error in judging un- 
known peoples is to believe that their 
thoughts and reactions are similar to 
one’s own. No other book on China 
so successfully conveys to an outsider 
the attitudes, customs, and reactions 
of the Chinese as these personal tales 
and experiences. “Doctors East, Doc- 
tors West” will prove invaluable in 
giving an insight into Chinese cul- 
ture, habits, and mentality, upon 
knowledge of which depends any 
real comprehension of the country. 

Joun B. Grant, M.D. 
Rockefeller Foundation 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTRY, 
by Carey McWilliams. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $3.75. 

In 1922, young Carey McWI.iiams 

came innocently down from the re- 


“mote, serene rooftree of the nation 


(Colorado) to get tangled up in the 
wackiest wild west show of them all— 
the boom-bust-boom of Southern Cali- 
fornia. As a journalist he reported 
and booed and despaired from the 
press box. As a performer he went 
down and mixed it up heartily in the 
arena. Earl Warren’s first act as gov- 
ernor was to toss McWilliams out as 
head of the state bureau concerned 
with the welfare of migratory labor. 


ardent. 
Lately, on a press box assignment 


from Erskine Caldwell, editor of the 


: 


> 


American Folkways Series, he has pre- 
pared an over-all report on the big 
show. The result is no Chamber of 
Commerce brochure. } 
Throughout his book, he wrestles 
with a contradiction—that Southern 
California is unique and that it isn’t 
unique. He makes much of the fact 
that the region, set apart by deserts 
and high ranges, is “an island in the 
land.” He makes quite as much of 
the fact that this isolation has not 


worked to shut out the rest of the 


country. On the contrary, the lure of 


: the locale has sucked aside, into 4 


kind of chemist’s retort, all the ele- 


’ 
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THE MEANING OF EXISTENTIALISM 


INTELLIGENT READERS everywhere are talking about Extentialism, the 


newest philosophy of 


life. In this 15,000-word book, Joseph McCabe explains what 


the philosophy means in terms that are clear to the Man in the Street. This 


new philosophy—Existentialism—was 


born in the most frivolous part of gay 


Paris, the Latin quarter, and the most enthusiastic devotees of it are the volatile 


young men of the district. 


Existentialism is not expounded and discussed in musty class-rooms of gloomy 
universities but mostly in cafes and restaurants that resound with chatter ana 


laughter and are bl: 


k with the smoke of millions of cigarettes or blue with 
the echoes of naughty jokes and stories. 


But here our author, Joseph McCabe, 


warns us that the founder of Existentialism is a professor of philosophy who 
maintains that he offers the world at least the crown of 2,000 years of philo- 


sophical speculation, 
religions. 


a ereed of life that will supersede all other creeds and all 
The founder of Existentialism is an Atheist 
that there is any mysticism in his ideas. 
creed. Existentialism beats Hegel in the intricacy, 


and emphatically denies 
Existentialism is not an Epicurean 
if not the nebulosity, of its 


patterns of words, and yet it fires the enthusiasm of the gayest crowd that ever 


followed a philosopher. 


McCabe’s 
as follows: 


PHILOSOPHY NECESSARY? 


This certainly adds to its piquancy. 
THE MEANING OF EXISTENTIALISM contains four chapters, 
1. WHY PARIS BEGOT A NEW PHILOSOPHY. 
CESTRY OF THE CREED OF EXISTENTIALISM. 
PROFESSOR SARTRE, FOUNDER OF EXISTENTIALISM. 


2. THH AN- 
3. THE THEORY OF 
4. IS ANY 


THE MEANING OF EXISTENTIALISM is 25c per copy, prepaid. 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, BOX 2351, GIRARD, KANSAS 


ments and reagents, racial and cul- 
tural, that make up the nation. 


McWilliams is not one to roman* 
ticize. He has not been taken in by 
the beautifully rigged legends of the 
Franciscan Period, the Ramona In- 
dian, and the Spanish Don. He has 
put these through the wringer of fact 
and squeezed out the gaudy synthetic 
dyes. He has rounded up a great num- 
ber of amazing true stories that needed 
retelling at his hands—the Protestant 
restoration of the Catholic missions, 
the aborting of the labor movement in 
Los Angeles, the exploits of Hatfield 
the Rainmaker, the spontaneous bal- 
looning and collapse of the Utopian 
Society, the incredible genesis of 
Ham’n Eggs, the exploitation of the 
Spanish American heritage as a tour- 
ist attraction, of the Spanish Ameri- 
can himself as a field hand. Careful 
research, sharp analysis, and excellent 
reading. ) 

Those inclined to guffaw at Cali- 
fornia’s weakness of cults (religious, 
political, and economic) will be 
chastened by a look at them through 
McWilliam’s eyes. Though he is any- 
thing but tender with the bizarre, 


often fraudulent, outward manifesta. 


tions, he goes sympathetically behind 


them to find the lonely souls hungry 


for company, the frustrated seeking 
fulfillment, the ailing asking for 
health, the bewildered needing a god, 
the racial minorities wanting to be- 
long, the dispossessed running around 
all corners after prosperity. These 
“freaks” are your relatives and neigh- 
bors. In California, free from local 
home restraints, eager for a second 
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“by listening”’ 


just 
quickly, easily at home as thousands have! Cortinaphone 
Method famous for 60 years. Write today for FREE 
book. “The Cortina Short-Cut.’’ State language inter- 


ested in. Cortina Academy, SUITE 399, 105 WEST 
40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The Chance of a Lifetime 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing —under the personal direction 
of successful writers and editors. The 
Magazine Institute, a private school 
completely owned and operated by edi- 
tors and writers, offers practical in- 
struction in short story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home, on 
your own time. : 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Experi- 
enced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you get 
a chance to concentrate on the sort of 
things you do best—essays, features, 
short sketches, etc. 


FREE CATALOG 
Send the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you how you may 
get started toward a writing career. 
Inquiries will also receive “The Best 
Job in the World” listing unsolicited 
testimonials from successful graduates. 


VETERANS: This course ap- 
proved for veterans’ training 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
Dept. 39-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Ye 


Please send free catalog without obligation to: 
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chance, they are hoping to actualize 
in some detail or other the evasive 
Promise of American Life. And they 
are making some progress. 
McWilliams’ contribution to the 
Folkways Series will, I predict, turn 
out to be the least “regional” of them 
all. He has held his glass up to South- 
ern California, but what glances back 
at us is, in the main, a reflection of 
the USA—distorted like an image in 
a fun-house mirror, but readily identi- 
fiable for what it is. 
FarnswortH CROWDER 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


SEATTLE’S 
“FIRST CITIZEN” 


(Continued from page 321) 


gowns and pajamas are handmade, 
bright with embroidery. Bibs worn 
at mealtime bear comic animals, 
thoughtfully appliqued upside down 
so that the child can enjoy them. 
Children well enough to wear dresses 
or rompers are clad in handmade gar- 
ments, each one different. 

The big, sunny playroom is a child’s 


dream come true. There are toys of 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Two Booklets by Bertrand Russell 


1, IDEAS THAT HAVE HARMED MANKIND. Man’s Unfortunate Experi- 
ences with His Self-Made Enemies, Including Sadistic Impulses, Religions, Super- 
stition, Envy, Economic Nationalism, Pride, Racism, Sex Superiority, Creeds, 
and Other Evil Things. 25c. 

This new booklet (544 x 81% inches in size), by Bertrand Russell, contains the 
following sub-heads: 1. Principal Causes Are Human. 2. Man‘s Worst Enemy— 
Man. 3. Our Sadistic Impulses. 4. The Place of Religion in Man’s Cruel Record. 
5. The Psycho-Analysts Take a Look. 6. Emotions and Superstition. 7. Envy 
as a Source of False Beliefs. 8. The False Philosophy of Economic Nationalism. 
9. False Beliefs Bred by Pride. 10. Pride of Race. 11. The Superstition of Male 
Superiority. 12. Some Bad Effects of Male Domination. 13. Class Distinctions. 
14, The Delusion of Divine Favor. 15. The Chances Are That Our Ideas Are 
Wrong. 16. What Social Science Can Do. 17. What the World Needs. 

2, IDEAS THAT HAVE HELPED MANKIND. A Philosopher Looks at 
Man’s Long History, Points to the Things That Moved Him Forward, and 
Shows What We Must Do in the Near Future if Civilization Is to Continue to 
Grow. 25ce. 

This second booklet (also 5% x 8% inches in size), by Bertrand Russell, con- 
tains the following sub-heads: 1. How Is Mankind Helped? 2. What Civilization 
Has Taught Us. 3. Man’s Great Steps. 4. The Art of Writing. 5. What the 
Greeks Did. 6. Aristotle's Four Kinds of Cause. 7. The Contributions of 
Galileo, Descartes, Newton, and Leibniz, 8. The Law of Inertia. 9. Knowledge 
‘of Natural Laws, 10. Geology and Darwinism Undermine Faith. 11. Our Stock 
of Moral Ideas. 12. The Brotherhood of Man. 18. Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. 14. Religious Toleration. 15. Free Press and Speech. 16. Democracy. 
17. Wanted—An International Government. 18. The New Freedom. 

The above booklets were written especially for Haldeman-Julius Publications 
by Bertrand Russell, the distinguishel philosopher, logician, mathematician, and 
Freethinker. These freshly written essays are now published for the first time. 

If ou want both booklets, remit 50c and they will be sent prepaid. Be sure 
to quote the titles you want—l. IDEAS THAT HAVE HARMED MANKIND. 
2. IDEAS THAT HAVE HELPED MANKIND. 


Bertrand Russell recently said that he enjoyed writing booklets for E. Halde- 
man-Julius because he is given the fullest freedom of expression. In fact, it is 
only in essays written for Haldeman-Julius that Dr. Russell can give circulation 
to the mind-liberating thoughts he feels should be made known to the average 
person. Most standard publishers are afraid to issue works that are frowned 
on by the orthodox and conventional. Such a restriction is never encountered 
in the editorial department of the H.-J. Publications. In the booklets listed in 
this announcement Dr. Russell offers the literate a feast of reason, information, 
logic, wit, and rollicking humor. 

In addition to the titles listed above, 
as follows: 


we have eight Bertrand Russell booklets, 


THE VALUE OF FREE THOUGHT. 
How.to Beeome a Truth-Seeker and 
ee the Chains of Mental Slavery. 
m _ 
AN OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUAL 
RUBBISH. A Hilarious Catalog of 
; Organized and Individual Stupidity. 25¢ 
HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND 
HISTORY. .The Past as the Key to 
. the Future. 25c. 
and ¢ 
LETS. Mail orders to: 


TO ie / 


Take your pick. If you want all 10 b 
they will be shipped prepaid. Ask for BERTRAND 


HOW TO BECOME A_ PHILOSO- 
PHER, A LOGICIAN, AND A MATH- 
EMATICIAN. 30e. 


WHAT CAN A FREE MAN - 
SHIP? 6e. Aes 


WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN. 6c. 


HAS RELIGION MADE USEFUL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZA- 
TION? 6c. 


A LIBERAL VIEW OF DIVORCE. 6c. 


ooklets by Bertrand Russell send $1.75 


RUSSELL’s 10 BOOK- 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, BOX R-1940, GIRARD, KANSAS 
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every sort, many of them made tor 
the hospital by Seattle millworkers 
and the parents of former patients. 
The occupational therapy room has 
been invaluable for infantile paralysis 
patients, combining recreation and 
much needed training for stricken 
muscles. The half-dozen hand looms 
are always busy, and other children 
carve soap and wood, make jewelry, 
and study manual training under a 
teacher from the Seattle public schools. 
In a recent citywide birdhouse build- 
ing contest, Orthopedic patients won 
all three first prizes. 

Three full time public school teach- 
ers are-on duty at the hospital, and 
patients can finish the eighth grade. 
The last graduating class consisted of 


two little girls, infantile paralysis pa- 


tients, both in wheelchairs. 

Birthday parties are given twice a 
month. Children whose birthdays fall 
in the preceding two weeks are the 
honored guests, but the entire hos- 
pital shares in the icecream and home 
made cake. Special children’s movies 
are shown regularly in the wards, and 
visiting circuses never fail to send 
clowns and specialty acts. 

There is pain in the Orthopedic, and 
there is suffering, but the thoughtful- 
ness of the volunteers has gone far 
toward taking away most of the dread 


features of hospital life. The Peter — 


Rabbit Room is an example. It’s 42 
beautiful, sunny place, with a huge 
Peter Rabbit painted on the door. In- 
side there are toy rabbits of every 
color, shape and size. Quite incident- 


ally, from the child’s point of view, — 
it is the room where anesthesia is 


given before operation. The child 
drifts off to sleep surrounded by the 


smiling cottontails, and when he — 


wakes he is back in his own bed with 
a special guild-made gift awaiting 
him. One little girl has visited the 
Peter Rabbit room ten times. 


Dr. Herbert E. Coe, present chief. 


of staff, has been a staff member of 
the Orthopedic more than thirty 
years. Currently he envisions the hos- 
pital as the nucleus for a great child 
care center, surrounded by a conva- 
lescent home, a school for physically 
handicapped children, a hospital for 
private cases of infectious disease, a 


‘State rehabilitation school for older 
children, and the child study labora- | 


tory of the public school system. The 


program he has in mind would re-— 


quire a couple of million dollars. 
“I know it’s idealistic,” 
“This whole hospital is idealistic. Who 


- SURVEY GR, 


he says. 


vuld have believed, when I first be- | 


in working here, that a little group 
women could inspire a community 
( build anything like this hospital? 
it here it is. Just wait and see what 
» have ten years from now.” 

[t would be hard to find anyone in 
2 Northwest who would bet that 
2 women of the Orthopedic won’t 
hke Dr. Coe’s dreams come true. 


PATTERN FOR 
GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 316) 


|dinary county insane asylum, sery- 
ng only the District of Columbia.” 
‘An affirmative view of the over-all 
sue was summed up this way by 
ep. Jennings Randolph, West Vir- 
nia Democrat, in his minority re- 
mrt favoring all three plans: 


Quite aside from the meritorious fea- 


res of these plans, they present a fur- 
er clear-cut issue. Is the Congress go- 
1g to assume responsibility for blocking 
ecessary improvements in the organiza- 
on of the executive branch, or is the 
irinciple of presidential initiative and 
‘int action with the Congress under the 
Peorganization Act of 1945 going to 
wevail? 

_Do we or do we not want reorganiza- 
jon? The President, in accordance with 
ne mandate of the Congress, has stu- 
eed the organization of the government 
md presented his first three plans to 
ne Congress. The plans clearly conform 
> the purposes and are in accordance 
vith the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
on Act. Is the Reorganization Act of 
1945 to be only an empty gesture? 


The House overwhelmingly shouted 
'Nay” to all three proposals. They 
went to the Senate, which also had 
10 register its opposition to block the 
-eorganizations. With less than 
;wenty-four hours to spare, the Senate 
lisapproved Plan Number 1 because 
bf its housing provisions. The vote 


was 31 to 45. Plans II and Il were | 


nally approved, the Federal Security 
Agency consolidations winning by a 
scant three votes. 
In a bitter comment on the Senate 
vote to reject the permanent National 
Jousing Administrator, the Washing- 
ton Post said editorially, “The housing 
vote was a victory for a lobby of real 
state men, private builders, and 
ankers.” 
“What. is ahead for the future? 
Already defeated on one of his 
ree proposals, President Truman 
doubtedly will proceed with con- 
erable caution in formulating any 
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Why Can’t You Write? 


It?s much simpler 


S O MANY people with the “germ” of 
writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia, Or they 
set up imaginary barriers to taking the 
first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius for 
writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of com- 
mercial writing is done by so-called “un- 


than you think! 


knowns.” Not only do these thousands of 
men and women produce most of the fic- 
tion published, but countless articles on 
business, homemaking, hobbies, travels, 
human interest stories, local, church and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of checks for $25, 
$50 and $100 go out to writers whose 
latent ability was perhaps no greater than 
yours. 


BEGINNER EARNS $1,819.00 


“Today I received a check for $165 for a story, Another 
I sold for $34. The other day I counted up just how much 
I made previously. It amounted to $1,620.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it?” Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., 


(In answering advertisements P 


Stam ford, Texas. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics, The 
story is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes 
through the course of practical criticism 


_—a training that turns out more success- 


ful authors than any other experience, 


That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn 
by doing, not by studying the individual 
styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical writers. Gradu- 
ally they help to clarify your own dis- 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
information about writing for profit- as prom 


Address yeae owls acts ries . atthe 


P 


witanee fort a . Pe ae a Ae Ua 


tinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, 
absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain 
the “professional” touch that gets your 
material accepted by editors. Above all, 
you can see constant progress week by 
week as your faults are corrected and 
your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 
Writing Aptitude Test FREE 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for writing. 
It will analyze your powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy tak- 
ing this test. There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


VETERANS 
This course approved for 
Veterans’ Training 


lle | 


Writing Aptitude Test and further 
ised in Survey Graphic, September. 


86-P-596 : 


Cee ee = 
Copyright 1946 Newspaper Institute of America 


lease mention Survey GRAPHIC): ' ; 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIALWORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Important 
Compilations 


Impartial — Readable — Authoritative The 
Background, The Pros and Cons of: 
FREE MEDICAL CARE. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 


or experience in social work. 


or adequate graduate work. 


intervened. 


THE DIRECTOR 


study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
| of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1947 


For further information write to 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


additional reorganization plans. The 
Chief Executive is committed to 
recommend the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and some 
Capitol Hill observers have suggested 
that he may request a Department of 
Public Works as well. A logical time 
to ask for such a new cabinet posi- 
tion would be in his annual message 
to Congress next January, unless Mr. 
Truman wanted to emphasize his 
recommendation by means of a spe- 
cial message. 

Congress willing, a Secretary of 
Public Welfare may possibly be added 
to the presidential family during 1947. 
Much will depend on the state of 
general cooperation or revolt existing 
between the Congress and the Chief 
Executive. 


“HUMAN NEEDS 
(Continued from page 322) 


mained a nationwide employment 
service to aid them in finding jobs, 
but now the Congress has voted to 


break this service up in the hope that. 
guide workers 


48 separate states can 


Health 


The Congress was also asked to 
provide greater security for all work- 
ers against loss of earnings when ill, 
aged or dead. In the fall of 1945, the 
President presented the Congress with 
a carefully drafted health and medical 


‘care program. It would have extended 


public health facilities, built more 
hospitals, trained doctors, and _pro- 
vided health insurance. A Senate com- 
mittee held hearings, and there the 
measure died. Another bill, the Hos- 


. pital Construction Act was enacted 


and will make funds available to plan 


and build hospitals. 
"Security 


Another committee, the House 
Ways and Means, held extended hear- 
ings on proposals for extension of old 
age and survivors insurance to farm- 
ers, domestic servants, self-employed 


workers, and others, increasing insur-. 
ance benefits and providing more ade- 


quate assistance payments. The pres- 
sure of the state governments forced 
the Congress to authorize somewhat 
larger grants for assistance to the 


states. The powerful railway brother-. 


hoods forced through amendments 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM vs RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: COOPERA- 
TIVE OR COMPETITIVE. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1945-1946. 


All cloth bound books (average 300 p.) 
$1.25 ea. postpaid. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue 


Also 


New York 52, N. Y. 


providing overly generous retirement 
death, and unemployment benefits foi 
railway workers alone. But anyscon 
sideration of longer run provisions foi 
insuring the security of all worker: 
was passed by “until next year.” 

In summary, this is how the 79tk 
Congress met the problems of socia’ 
readjustment left by the war. Th 
Congress did enact other measures te 
reorganize the welfare agencies of the 
federal government, to provide funds 
to the states for school lunches, an 
to\create added facilities to care for 
the mentally ill. After long argument 
and delay, it voted funds to UNRRA 
for relief in war torn lands. And 
there is no denying that more ade- 
quate provision was made for the 
maintenance, education, and trainin 
of veterans. But added together, these 
measures do not alter the total pi 
ture. The 79th Congress was con- 
fronted with an obligation to ease the 
reconversion hardships of the millic 
of men and women who had worked 
in war industry. Simultaneously, it 
had an opportunity to strengthen th 
foundations of security’ essential .t 
people who live in a country such’ 


to jobs wherever they may be. 
ca + s i - 


ours. It failed both abysmally. 
(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY Grapuic) epee 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 33, married, Jewish; University 
graduate plus post-graduate work; extensive 
packground Hebrew studies. Experience in- 
cludes High School teaching, psychological 
work problem children, Head counselor (Sum- 
mer Camp), Head teacher private school, 
aow educational director Jewish Community 
School ($3,500); highest personal and pro- 
fessional references. Interested position in 
or aear New York City. Wadsworth 8-5085. 


HUSBAND-WIFE TEAM seeks challenging 
employment, institution, camp or school. Man 
ten years welfare administrative experience, 
fund raising, community organization, person- 
ael; public relations background. Wife head 
preschool department private school; back- 
ground registered nurse, psychiatric training. 
3419 Survey. 


MALE CASE WORKER, 36, member AASW, 
with broad experience in children’s institu- 
tions and as Army psychiatric social worker, 
wants challenging administrative position, pref- 
erably in child welfare field. 8409 Survey. 

——EeyeE————————————————— 

BKECUTIVE DIRECTOR of Boys Institution 
desires similar position. Eighteen years in 
Children’s work in Institutions and Boys 
Clubs. Available September ist. 8401 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE position in health field 
by qualified medical social worker with ma- 

. jof experience in administration of out-patient 
department of large hospital. 8425 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, trained and experienced woman, 

(Jewish), desires position institution or school. 

pert management of food and housekeeping. 
$417 Survey. 


PSYCHOLOGIST for psychiatric clinic, (child 
guidance preferred), court, agency, institu- 
tioo, M.A. 
Chicago. Clinics, other professional rience. 
California preferred, will consider elsewhere: 
$422 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, admin- 
iatrative experience, to establish a Family 
Agency in small city, Salary $3,000-$3,600. 
Family Welfare Association, 308 W. Beards- 
ley Avenue, Elkhart, Ind, 


1S THERE A NURSE, practical or graduate, 
goimg from New York to California mid-Sep- 
sember, who will take charge of arthritic 
woman invelid during trip? Expenses and 
salary. 8416 Survey. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY for a 
medical social worker, professionally qualified, 
in a hospital social service department near 
ie Salary range $2100 to $2400. 8415 
Dials 2 


ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
DEPARTMENT, OF THE FRONTIER 

_ NURSING SERVICE IN THE KEN- 
TUCKY MOUNTAINS. D DA 
_ SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS wishing experi- 
ence in a medium sized library which empha- 

_ sizes group activities, radio and films as part 

Of a progressive children’s rogram, communi- 
cate with Miss Harriet W. Leaf, Akron Public 
Library, Akron, Ohio. Salary $2100 to $2300, 

_ depending on, experience, : 

¥ Agia : 


.00-$315.00 per month, A 


which must have included 
fled work in Child and Family Welfare. 
Experience: 3 years in the past 6 


Salary 
Minimum 
which mus! 

Beld work in Child and 
Experience: 1 year in 


| ALASKA MERIT SYSTEM 


full time internship University of _ 


FOR RECORD 


: POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
- ALASKA DEPARTMENT PUBLIC WELFARE 
= District. Worker 
Swary Range: ppointments at the 
| Minimum "tallcations: Coles, "rears raduato study, coat af rengntcag sohmel ff 


in years of social work, 1 of which must have been in Child Welfare, 
1 year in Public Assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 
nati * Senior Case Worker ie, 
Range: .50-$286,50 per month, Appointments at the minim 
aieatons: oto. very fraduat, cy, 1 Yor at rome shat ot ola om 
the sei et of social work elther in Child Welfare or in Public Assistance. 
For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 


BOX 201 


WORKERS WANTED 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF 
Where the Stars Are Big and Bright 


Family or Medical Case Workers. 


Attractive salaries (even more so if you speak 
Spanish) 
Write about yourself if 
change to a s 


seriously want to 
k frontier. 


8423 Survey 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally quali- 
fied, by family and children’s agency. Ex- 
cellent staff development program. Oppor- 
tunity special assignments, one to combine 
case work and public relations program. Sal- 
ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000; case 
worker IT, $2900-$4000. Jewish Social Serv- 
ie Bureau, 15- Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 
19> Pa. 


WANTED: Trained Social Worker, degree, to 
handle veterans’ problems and case work. New 
England location. Good salary. 8424 Survey. 


QUALIFIED PSYCHIATRIC WORKER for 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital Out-patient 
Psychiatric Department, Los Angeles. Salary 
$3,000. Write Dr. Eugene Ziskind, Director. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, professionally 
trained and experienced; responsible for total 
supervision in. Jewish Family and Children’s 
Agency; plus work with Board committee. 
Starting salary $4,000. 8426 Survey. 


CASE WORKER, Female, M.A., psychiatric, or 
one year graduate training with psychiatric 
experience. Small Jewish Agency specializing 
in work with persons in and released from 
state institutions. Present opening in state hos- 
pital. branch of work. Opportunity for commu- 
nity relations. Psychiatric consultation. Write 
Jewish Committee for Personal Service, 85 
Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


TWO CASE WORKERS to supervise children 
in foster homes. Two years graduate work re- 
quired. Experience not essential. Salary $2100 
to $2400. Children’s Service League, 717 South 
Grand Avenue, East, Springfield, Illinois. 


CASE WORKER — In resident position in 
State Institution for adolescent girls com- 
mitted by Court. College education. Graduate 
study at School of Social Work and/or ex- 
perience in Children’s Work desired. Begin- 
ning salary $2268. Small deductions for main- 
tenance. Write full details. 8418 Survey. 


ADOPTION AGENCY needs _ professionally 
trained case workers for intake and adoption 
placement- department. Involves work with 

parents Lee children for adoption and 


prospective adoption parents, seeking chil- 
dren. ‘Write iss Julia Ann Bishop, Di- 
rector of Case Work, Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Virginia, Box 554, Richmond, Vir- 
ginfa. ; 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Administrative 
Assistant to. Founder and President of Na- 
tionally known Club and camp 1 under-privi- 
leged 8 located in New gland. Profes- 
_sional training and experience with boys es- 
sential. Must be familiar with group work 
techniques. Fine opportunity for young man 
of enthusiasm to progress with a unique or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE INTERVIEW. 
STATE EXPERIENCE AND REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400 Survey. . 


ES 
SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained and ex- 
perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service case work 
agency. Responsibilities include supervision 
’ of worker andes students, administration of unit 
and 954000. | committee work. Salary range 


2900-$4000. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
8 Feraando. treet, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


minimum. 
recognized school of social. work 
supervised 


JUNEAU, ALASKA 


THE BOOK SHELF 
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CONFLICT AND COOPERATION IN INDUSTRY 


Volume 1! . No. | - The Journal of Social Issues 
Issue Editors; John R. P. French, Jr., 
Arthur Kornhauser, Alfred Marrow 


Contents; The Problem that Confronts Us; What 
cers and Employers Want: Bases of Conflict; | 
Two Cases of Cooperative Relations; Some Psycho- | 
logical Interpretations of Cooperative Relations. | 
Single copy 50c. Yearly subscription (4 issues) $2.00 
id 


Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y, 


THE AMERICAN FREEMAN 


per year (Canada and 
» $1.25). Sample copy i0c. The most out- 
spoken publication in the U. S. It is a feartess and 
uncompromising truth-seeker, It pulls no punches. It 
nits hard, It is wellwritten and appeals to intetligent 
readers who aren’t afraid of candor. Mail subscription 
to: The American Freeman, Box 4011, Girard, Kansas, 


—— ee ee ee 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put i 
your library. $3.00 a year, 1799 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. ¥. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOG, 


hundred 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Sarings, Ohia 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 


showing several 


asking me for them; any nu fr im one or- 
der, Pay after I bilf you at publishers’ low- 
est prices. JOHN 


CATALOG SG, FREE. 
“CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. R i 


sons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
_and medical social work positions. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 

EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Russian or any of 29 lan 
hone Conrer- 


French, He ito 2 a 
guages by quick, easy Lin 
sational Method. You learn ty, istening. Save 
time, work, money. Send for FREE boo 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bidg., New 
York 20, N. Y. é 


“WORKERS WANTED . 


of recog vised standards. Salary range $2100- 


3100 

ork, Write tive 
Bureau of Los Angeles, 2824 
‘ Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Agency is 
services. 


a 
CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. 
according to professional training and 
for advancement. 


d Catholic Chariti “a8 N 
te training. tholic arities, g 
35th Street, Gnakes Nebraska. : 
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WE REPEAT: © _ 
Take Advantage of These Low | 
Subscription Rates-Wihile You May!’ 


SURVEY GRAPHIC : 
with Harper’s Magazine . panita Netti ai ~. $4.90 dq 
a eae Separately $7 ad 


eh aa soe ies 5 * t or ‘i eet) $5.00 Said fe a 
TD sa ar 3 ‘Separately $6 Se ee 


bith ee wtideeoihte 


-and Harper’s Magaciien NAS iP © $6 Oe ee 
; Separately ee 0 | g 
_ All combinations for one. year, new co renews : 7 
May be mailed to different individuals. and. ad- 
dresses. Canadian and foreign postage extra. ee 


SURVEY GRAPHIC. alone: 3 a a 
“One Year 23 ae _ Two Years $5. 3 _ Three Years § ce cae 


Met A Sa ogee ws Canadian and foreign postege 506. a ‘year extra, 
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» Printing costs are mounting rapidly—ours have — ae ee urge all of ¢ our Teaders ‘t 
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ees), 5 gone up 56% since 1940. Paper ao sueravinn, = advantage, of these rates i sina 
fo ait cate not far behind. ° po ate . ee es 

o s oe a i oe ae Bein ot) ; Pay ater if 
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